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rainbow soaring over Kati on pages 
ae 598-2 a moody picture that captures 
the character of this most Hawaiian of 
Hawait's major islands. A few months ago we 
would have thought twice about printing that 
photograph. The subtle detail and delicate 
color in those dark shadows would probably 
have stayed behind on the presses. 

A small thing? Not at all. That rainbow re- 
flects the biggest technical changeover in the 
history af vour magazine. The move has been 
under wav for four months now and won't be 
completed until Januury 1978. 

Since 1960, the GEOGRAPHIC has been 
printed! in Chicago—in recent vears on eiht 
presses—using @ time-honored process called 
letterpress: By January every article will be 
printed in the quiet, pleasant town of Corinth, 
Mississippi, on only twe giant presses, 
emploving a technique known as gravure, 

RAllecting a smooth transition seems to us 
at times a little like moving an automobile 
plant from Detroit to Dallas without missing 
a mutter on the assembly line. The magazine 
you are reading was printed in tiree locations, 
using free different processes. The third, 
done in-a plant outside Washington, D. C., is 
called offset. You can imagine the logistics of 
getting all of those pages together for binding 

The shift required our new printer, W. F. 
Hall Printing Company, to construct the 
world’s most advanced gravure plant in 
Corinth. The two new presses stand four 
stories high and half a foutball field long. In 
only & minute, more than a quarter mile of 
paper zooms through each of them, Editorial 
content fora typical issue of ten million copies 
requires a ribbon almost six feet wide and 
more than 18,000 miles long! Automated lines 
can bind 24,000 copies an hour; the Corinth 
post office mails 14 trailerloads a cay. 

Why did we undertake this milestone 
change? Obviously for increased efficiency— 
it Permits us to fend off for a while longer the 
ever climbing costs of producing your maga- 
zine. We are now plarining to couple with the 
improved gravure printing process the speed 
and flexibility of computerized typesetting. 

But even more important is our quest, over 
nearly 9) years, for better and better quality. 
This move permits us to raise our sights a 
notch—and give you a rainbow on Kauai. 
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Kaual, the Island 

That's Still Hawai 584 

Ethel A. Sterbird studies a classic dilemma of 
our time: Hordes of tourists and would-be 
residents threaten the very Beauty that draws 
them to the fiftieth states “Garden island.” 
Photographs, including a special portfolio, by 
Robert W. Madden. 


Ancient Europe Is Older 

Than We Thought 615 

Aristlecone pines in the American West help 
ettablish new dates for Stonehenge and other 
monuments, dnd lead to some startling ideas 
about how funn cultures developed ana 
spread. Calin Renfrew and Adam Woalfitt report. 


Still Eskimo, Stull Free— 

The Inuit of Umingmaktok 624 
Accepting only what they want of the 20th 
ceatury’s bloadisitments, a hand{ul of Canadian 
dboripines refuse to let the outside werlad 
destrov their way of fife. By Yva Momatiik 

anid John Eastcott. 


Cumberland, My Island 

fora While 649 

Rivaing Cape Cod in seaside splendor, one of 
Georgia's "Golden Isles” becomes a national 
lreasure. Jodi Cobb aad John Peanington recerd 
fhe transition av the “keep owt’ signs come down. 


Montenegro, the “Black Mountain” 663 
Gran Hodgsan und Linda Burtler find this 
smailest of Yugosluvia's six republics grappling 
with an unfamiliar problem—peace—afler 
centuries of bloody warfare. 


Brazil Tames Her Wild Frontier 684 
Ay jungle plane. jeep, civerbout, and foat, 

Coren Melatyre expiores the largest romaining 
American wilderness, 


New Reading Adventures 
for Children 720 


COVER: Endangered symbol of the Amazon 
Basin's rich wildlife, a jaguar finds safety 
behind the bars of a Bracitian coo. Photograph 
hy Loren Mcintyre. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, INCLUDING A 
SPECIAL PORTFOLIO, BY 


ROBERT W. MADDEN 
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AAIMINO CLAROS is a most 


happy fellow. Espectally with 





the deck of a sampan beneath 
his bare feet and a fishline or 
Iwo in tow 

Like many of his tmendds, this affable 70- 
vear-old emigrated from the Phinppines al 
most half a century ago to work the cane 
helds of Hawaii. He now hives on Kauai, 
northwest of the archipelago’ four other 
miijor islands (Oahu, Maui, Molokai, and 
Hawaii), and «peaks in the relaxed pidgin 
comman to them all 

“Back when FI come here, good man with 
machete he make a dolla’ a day. But that 
dolla’, missus, she sure roll one long way.” 

That Hawaii's sugar growers now pay the 
hivhest agricultural wares in the world 
+419 an hour to start—makes no difference 
to Maxie. In 1947 he tumed [rom soil to Sea 
and the freer life of a fisherman 


Together we trolled for tuna along Kauat's 


BOuLbern shore fLontimved om fbage 545) 
Emerald cane Helds finger their wis 
Into AKeaunl's rugged terrain. Breathtaking 
narks and huge surar plantations cover mos 
if the Howaltan wland, where residents 
home that a wave of development will not 
creale wnother paradise lost 
5 ald 
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Where men seldom wander, imperiled 
plants and binds find rmluge. Boologist 
Jobin Sineeck (bottom) of the U.S. Fish 
ied) Wildlife Service Sboshes Lortiuh 
Alnkal Swan in. borne of <pvinge he 
vellow-thighed oo (below center), one ot 
the wortd's rarest birds. Steve Perlmas 
facing page) scales sea cliffs to locate thi 
Brigham Din, One ot 2 encdoungrerer| 
stand species. Surseromin for the non- 
proht Practice Botunical Grarcdens on Kauai 
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the St. Jobnianus hibiecus (below | 


Winds, quickening as dav dawned, crested 


the waves with tne, blowine mane* ol foam 
Sheltering behind Maxe's ample back. | harl 
AIT Le time between bites and nibbles to ad 


mire the striking features of the most natural 


(may, page 5°94) 

(in this, its leeward side, the landscape lifts 
from bluff, ledge, and beach through tilted 
cane country to peak out in sharpribbed 


ra lores qf 
t ee, | 





ial beean as molten lava more than 
five million vears avo, Happily, Kauarans keep 
a low profile amid this natural splendor: Ver 





few hich riges bhernuash its inviting coastline of 
sTuull towns beading its on 
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VY Major 
roe a 

At mid-isiand, Wonleale sonked in one of 
showers that make the mountain. 
d60 inches of annual rauntall, 
spot on earth (page 397), Abun 


Le frequent 
With 1s 2 Chie 


Cine wettest 


lant runoff, simicecd onto thirsty terrain below, 
has. nurtured world-record sugar crops—is 
LS Ons an acre 

OLiniabin 
7D percent of Kauai’s 553 square 
a splencdicl arrangement. for 


ery as 
Parks, , nel Open Space ahsorb 
a whopping 


mil eS Cerin 





things But it's 
oe for residents unable to find or af- 
simple heuwse lots 
ssthy truck farmers and homeowners must. 


ol] necessity, hemse or rent the lanl they use 


Ree png ereen and pristine 


fore ie Lic h wh | nrice ol fee 


JOISTEROUS SIAS bucked Maxie and 
me back to Port Alben wit 
“tuna aboard the sampan, hardly a pra! 





1 only four 


table haul, But his new-moon smile was still 
riding hivh as be held up two of them: “Here, 
vou take.” “The, of course, the 
best of his catch 
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Islanders call it the “aloha spint,’ 
pOnhanesis ure to please To 
be Sure, not everyone has iL The 
Wiows éxception: local goon gangs who have 
saped Vicienl, unprey VOREL attacks on™ 
Hadies, aterm that has come 


ek 
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rrenressible. 


mast ob- 
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Aiiboud¢ch these bully bones blunt 
ike image, the aloha 
immediate danger of extinction. Folks like 
Vie Sce to that, So does le] 
at Hanalei, a delightful northside community 
s for its Bali 
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the islanel's 
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HPO Ten Make 
antl baute cuLsine, 
Baud style, lor which they personally supply 
only the best merechents, Wenclell (roo an 

Jay Herbert fish, David Sproat 


ranches 


aS leis 
rs] farce; a 


a bobby of bospitalits 


ci 
Lins and 
larder with 
that staple known a8 pot, and with wild goat, 
hod, and game birds hunted in nearby hills 
Cant. (sary Victorino’s waistline suewests 
oficial taster. “How 
WOVLL Si “e Rank has the privilege, no?” 
When 1] dropped by early one morning, Jay 
Wiis ei at work on a tuna he fad landed, 
paring off paper-thin stips of indescent skin 
he Would later use: tor lures, Then he mover 
an to menatrer mitters: piitters of sashim-— 
raw fillet slices served with an eve-watering 
followed by a 
chunks that lie 


others help stock the 


his Lisgesee 5 He's the 





asuice of bot musiard ane) so. 


huge fish fry of those choice 
closest to the backbone 
Tapering ml on avocado rene 
thanked them for the feast 
You gotta onatie joke. Vio 
by mm by we fixe h 7 break fast 
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naipava, | 
Thissa 
bettin vou stay ane 
Samet in solic 


feast? 





wy hosts speak more conventional English 


when they want to. Hut to most islanders, 
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ore Teles rte 


Back-bendine hours in the 


taste sweel to a Filipino woman (above), Following 


behind a machine laving inrigatwy 


are seis Gy tured 

Ever since Hawaii's first 
in Koloa in 1835 
But the islands 
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toro, from which thi 
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ie economy at Rea 
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Willison Haracach ddeht) harvests the tuberous stem 


Dies OF COPS In a Lar pac aed hg Hanalei 


Like the bulk 


1 islet vegetation 


Dilatation Work, saccessiyr waves of (Chinese, lipanese, 


ane Filinines have come to the stam Natrwe Hawolan 


HOW Coes! eral 


niigin i like a fraternity handshake, an in 
siders languace that marks its users as &a- 
mocino—homerrown Hawaiians 

Since, by, 





| was 
missing a meal, David packed me a 
snack: half.a bushel of fresh fruits and vege 
tables from the garden. Uf there sa low-c 
aloha on Kawa, | have vet to fine it 


wut hen 


Shilinn-Afous Slane 


real 





pie rie 


hig eating has been big here for 
centuries. To early Hawarins, tat was beauti- 
ful, and chief 


bees, stuffed with goocies o dowen tomes a clay 





ass laches were, like queen 


to bring them up to pleasing proportions. A 
+) pound 4, nelclher ‘ef hi hac to be rolled into 


her roval robes was just about moh 


ROUND HANALEFA cattle praze and 
COnCOOIMILITNS Sil 
and sugar held 


duction basi Te Inprofitable 


Whitre DINtApHies 


swiv before heir pro- 


Kisewhere in 


fi, CIGARS 
his ehe CLOVES 
successiul sugar mil) apenect 
ang has clominated the lancscape 
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reesqcents have native roots eleewhere. Lined bry 


Ppercent of the population 
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the district 6 a crop not everyone consilers 
beneficink rootless and restless young fram 
the maintand. 

Although the cost of living on Kawa runs 
about 15 percent higher than on the main 








lawl, they fock to the norlh shore with their 
backpacks, surfboards, anc dreams of an 
endless summer. Those lacking m public and 
parental aid have devised interesting alter 
natives to suppdrt their casual life--tyle 
Same sift tidal sands tor puka shells—sniall, 
rouncd, and alreacty drilled by nature's hand 
stringing them into an endless inventory of 


necklaces. Others retreat to untamed reaches 





olf the rugged, roaclless Na Pali coast, where 
human needs are minimal, Here the islancl’s 
flery origins proclaim themse 
ular valleys and pali—cliffs that form jagred 
ramparts rising. in places, 4,000 feet above 
t Misty enclaw the region 
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i Sea days 


National Greopraphic, November [977 


With a dawn-ol-creation look (pages (02-4) 

When winter storms erase beaches, and 
boaimen wisely Steer lor calmer shores, Na 
Pali traffic hat onhy two wavs toctravel: bn 
hélicopter, or by foot over a tricky. | +muile 
paths little Improved since the first Hawaiians 
etched it into the sheer cliff face. | walked in 
with @& likable six-footer named John Webr 
heim, who works three jobs to pay for the jovs 
he finds in Kawa living 

Loove the valley of Hanakaniat, a lone: 
limbed Grodiva dresserl only in a knapsack 
ached tf wed carry out some orance peels left 
ower from ber lunch; she didn’t want to aully 
the scenery. “No danger ol that.” lohin-assuredd 
her. Phen, to me: “You've got to achmit, she 
sure knows how to travel leh” 

Na Pali dwellers are apt to vanish genie 
fashion it strangers descend by air but tend 
to stand) their erouncl when walk-in visiturs 





A audi, fhe [stand That's Sei Hawa 





approach. | stopped al one makeshift shelters 
well camoutlaged by trees to cliscwss the evo- 
nomics of bare-essential living 

“We make out OR.” Kay from Michigon 
toll me. “Miost of us are, like, into aericul- 
ture. Herbs, that is; spectaied herbs.” Aar- 
horne or afoot, authorities bave been unable 
lo stamp out these uninvited guests or the 
high-grade “orass” they grav 

Chietalclim Havel even less lepesk with al ag ect 
Pah holdout late in the last century. The leper 
Roolan escaped) into remote Kalalan Valles 
rather than face separation from his unaf- 
ficted family. A small army, complete with 


cunnon, failecl to cdishiwlwe him 


w MY NEAT TRIP to Na Pali,1 took 
the easy way—aboard a U.S. Navy 
helicopter from Barking Sands Paci 

ic Missile Rance Facility on Kauati's far-west 
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frontier. Its mission: to maintain «a wedge of 
adjoming ocean as a test zone for naval wea- 
pons. After making asweepoverrestricted wa- 
ters—where I spotted two torpedoes that 
turned out to be humpback whales—we clat- 
tered inland for « rire, clear view of Wainle- 
ale’s usually cloudbound summit and a sweep 
through that gorgeous gorge called Waimes 
Canyon (pages 500)-f01), 

Creased by waterfalls, the mountain's 
crumbling crater attests to a voleanic heri- 
tuge the “Garden Island” shares with her 
younger but more sophisticated! sister islands. 

Given the edge of ave, Kauai claims the 
birthplace of Pele, pagan goddess of fire, who 
still stits up an occasional pot-au-feu on the 
iskand of Hawmi Also pioncering here in 
levendary times were the first mene/nime, 
energetic “little people” who presumably 
busted themselves woth ditching and dam- 
ming. Some projects, thought to have been 
constructed before the Polynesian culture, are 
attributed to the menehune, and are now pre- 
served as local landmarks 

When I asked « class of second graders if 
any of them had ever seen a menehune, six 
said they were menehune. Fact and fable 
keep very clase company on Kauai, and no 
one would have it any other way. 

This island was probably the first step for 
Polynesians from the Marquesas on their 
earliest vovages to Hawaii more than 1,700 
years ago. It certainly was for Britain's Capt. 
James Cook, who, in Western terms, dis- 
covered what is now the 50th state when he 
put ashore at Waimea in 1778. The captain 
estimated Kawai’ population at about 30,000 
at the time. According to latest reports the 
figure stants at 34.000, up considerably over 
previous vears but still 1,600 less than im 1040. 

“Of course we can stand some growth. Hut 
noton our precicus shoreline and agricultural 
lands.” Island-born JoAnn VYukimura, an ac- 
tivist lawyer, has Jed an impressive revolt 
gains! an increase in “uncontrolled growth 
and devastation of our natural resources.” 
She campaigned for the County Council, the 
local governing board, asan opponent of any 
further development “that does not directly 
benefit the living and working conditions of 
our own people,” 

A majority of the electorate evidently 
agreed. In 1976, on her 27th birthelay and first 
try for public office, this pocket-size Portia 
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won one of seven hotly contested council seals 
with a runaway margin over all the other 
candidates (page 595). 

“Too much resert development has already 
buried much of Hawaii in concrete,” JoAnn 
asserted. “If we want to push tourism, we 
should not destroy the very things that bring 
tourists to these ishinels.” 


@ FHAT MAKES the Kanai story note- 
PGs worthy is that public and private 
Po @ resistance to those who would sub- 
divide and conquer came before any exten- 
sive alterations to the countryside. 

First, a croup of tenants at Nawiliwili, the 
island's principal port, rebelled against losing 
lands they long had leased for homesteads to 
a proposed resart complex. Through strong 
organization they have avoided eviction for 
five years, though their position becomes more 
uncertain every diry. 

Next, southside cititens opposed a mam- 
moth resert planned for 1,260 shoreline and 
agricultural ucres near Poipu, and won. The 
group also slowed the spread of hotels and 
vacation homes, which, they claim, have al- 
ready made an exclusive preserve of lands 
and sands that once were open to everyone. 

Tamara Wong wants no more changes in 
her Poipu-Koloa neighborhood: “BRy'm'by, 
mebbe they put all Kauai people in a park 
where tour buses go to see real live natives 
perform. You smile? It happened on mainland, 
and now you haoles sorry for what vou did 
Betta we take care of those a’reacdy here than 
those who've not shown up yet.” 

Despite impressive resistance, more and 
more rezoning permits—many tailored exclu- 
sively to off-island trade—are nibbling away 
at the once pastoral coastline, Height limits 
inch skyward and showdown time is now. 
With some 30 million dollars’ worth of con- 
struction under way and visitor occupancy 
hovering around 73 percent on an annual av- 
erage, some islanders question the need for 
more tourist accommveditions 

Proponents of development, inchacding the 
county government, wholeheartedly agree 
that whatever is built should do no violence 
to the beauty of the island, but argue that 
jobs generated by growth are vital if Kauai is 
to reduce its unemployment, now about § 
percent of the labor force. 

Still bee-husy at (Continued om page 396) 
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Horizen of condominiums and the 
swatch of a golf course become part of the 
ecinery On Boat 45 developers discover 
the island's inviting spaces: Harbinger of 
the trend, a Denver-based corporation in 
1969 purchased 11,000 acres of sugar ana 
ranching land and began building the 
largest planned community on the tanec 
Called Princeville-at-Hanalei (below), the 
project includes a shopping center, an 
airstrip, and more than 600 housing units. 
With four traffic lights and few 
structures higher than four stories, Kawai 
can stl) claim exemption from the kind 


a 


of lorge-scale development that has 
occurred elsewhere in the ishands. Yet 
construction starts have jumped, requests 
for commercial rezoning continue, and the 
population faces a projected clomb from 
$4000 to 445,000 within the next decade 


Detpite the lure of jobs, many ishinders 


strony oppose a growth spurt. Chey fear 
the boss of Kauai’s unhurried life-stvle ane 
the spiraling prices of what limited larc 
exists. In 1974 a group of citizens led a 
success!) fight against plans to bud a 
gin resort near beaches al Poipu. Last 
year voters elected to the Kauai County 
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Looumci @ 27-year-old activist lawver 
JoAnn Yukimura (left), who campaizned 


to slow uncontrolled growth and preserve 


the magic of the landscape 


Viost. factoons acimit that some growth is 
necessary and that the tourist (below) 
Is heeded to sustain the economy. “Rut wa 
Won't see a fandom betraval of the island's 
natural beauty,” prombes Donn Corsweil, 
devel ment ci ortinator at Princeville. [n 
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ne view of a county «ookeeman, “Growth 


con be henehiciol, but it must not clin 
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the very beauty that browgnt people here 
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66, Sarah Santos sees both sides: “1 like Kaual 
the wav it's ahways. been—peaceful, neigh- 
borly, easygoing. But 1 also know our young 
people need more opportunities at home or 
they will keep on moving away. My own chil- 
dren cic. We're becomme an island of the old. 
Alreacty there are more of us over 50 than 
under So." 

Sarah never lacks for work. Her house 
overfiows with feather hatbands, delicate 
shell leis, appliqued quilts, and crocheted 
afehans—all of her own making 

Center of attraction at a senior citizens 
get-together in Hanapepe, Sarah taught an 
overtiow class advanced sewing, then helped 
setve an excellent international buffet pre- 
pared by the multiracial gathering. 

“so many heré have worked always with 
their hands. Now gacigets and age make them 
feel useless, Coming out like this limbers them 
up a lot. Especially their appetites.” 

I praised whoever prepared the octopus for 
beating it to such tenderness. “Me no beat,” 
chirped the sparrowike lady across from me 
“Put in washing machine: Pacdles go bang- 
bang. Come out real good." 


ARAH AND [ never found an answer to 
Kaual's unemployment, but we agreed 
there seem to be few choices should the 
shaky state of sugar totally collapse. 
Raising cane has been little Kauai's main 
occupation since 1835, when Hawaii's first 
successful sugar mill opened in Koloa. The 
Gricntal majority of beth island and state 
stems from waves of Chinese, Japanese, and 
Filipinos recruited from abroad 
This input began with the Chinese in 1852. 
after death, clisease, and a basic dishke for 
held work decimated the ranks of native 
helpers. Managenal and maintenance jobs 
later attracted lesser but siznificant numbers 
af Portuguese and Germans, The island's 
polyglot population is currently 27 percent 
Japanese family origins, 23 percent Filipino, 
and 18 percent Caucasian. The Chinese 
found Kauai less compatible; very few remain. 
Always a boom-or-bust business, sugar 
made both millionaires and paupers. Thase 
who prospered expanded, adding acreage that 
often reached to waters edge 
Wo longer able to compete with low-priced 
sugar from foreign cane and other sources 
ike beets and (Continued on page 605) 
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HERE CATARACTS of lava 
| boiled, threads of icy water 


now nourizh the lower slopes of 
Waialeale (right), covered with thick 
yeuvtation such as yam vines (above! 
Smothered by clouds virtually year 
round, this mile-high extinct volcano 
is the rainiest spot on earth. An 
averace 460 inches & vear sank its 
marhy ton—a fountainhead for the 


island's fivers sunk <tre ams 
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Goat s-eye view receals the chiseled expanst 





af Waimea Canyon, which coils 14 miles across Katuai's western 








WRINKLED FACES fo the sea, 
precipitous lava cliffs spill down 
Kauai's Na Pali Coast. Within its 
lush hidden valleys lived early 
Hawaiians, whose temples and 
house platforms still exist. 
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(Continued from page $06) corn, growers 
now look to real estate holdings with an 
ocean view. These days, raw land is a safer 
bet than raw sugar. 

When Honolulu-bazed C. Brewer and Co., 
Ltd., closed sugar operations in Kilauea six 
years ago, tenant farmers launched a drive to 
divert most of this land from development 
to parcels they could afford to buy. Diversified 
agriculture would, they contend, decrease 
expensive imports of food and feed, provide 
surpluses for export—and create jobs. 

C. Brewer, however, prefers large-scale 
development for such produce as guavas and 
pond-bred prawns, and the sale of 10-to- 
150-acre holdings that owners may subdivide 
only after twenty years. The campany feels 
its program would better serve the economic 
diversity of the island. But that leaves little 
room for today’s small farmer. 


| ILLLIAM *“BOY" AKANA lives in 
Kalihiwai, a seaside cluster of cot- 

tages near Kifmuea, where his fam- 

ily has fished and farmed for five generations. 
He currently cultivates land largely owned by 
others and does not know how long the pres- 
sures of development will permit him to do so. 

I joined his “cucumber crew” one Sunday, 
picking by the pailful, packing by the box, 
and refueling myself at midday with his wife's 
soup. Cucumber. 

Later, Boy climbed to an overlook high 
above Kalihiwai's gem of a bay to scan its 
waters for gewle, mackerel, which sometimes 
school inside the reef. Fishing in much the 
same manner as early islanders, he sets his 
nets fram quietly rowed skiffs to prevent 
spooking his prey, then hauls them shore- 
ward, entrapping his catch, 

Those who help with the /ybilan—and 
some who just come along to watech—never 
go away empty-handed. 

This sharing doesn’t make much of a dent 
in landings that may run as high as ten tons. 
But Boy is no wastrel of Kauai's resources. 
“The chiefs who parceled out rights to these 


waters demanded good conservation. So we 
release what we can't market within a few 
davs. Keep akule in the nets any longer and 
sharks become our best customers.” 

Early Hawaiian rulers handled property 
matters sensibly: They segmented the island 
into pie-shaped pieces fanning from moun- 
taintop to sea. Thus, each chief had a fair 
share of forest, farmland, and fisheries. 

From the highlands came koa logs for ca- 
noes, sweet-scented sandalwood 19th-century 
Yankee traders prized—and the makings of a 
potent brew called ofolehao. Bonded bottlers 
finally ended the ancient art of converting 
wild ti roots to “oke,” but Harry Ho of Hana- 
let still gets a kick out of just remembering. 

“We'd hunt around till we found a big old 
ti plant, preferably on a hillside. Some roots 
weighed a hundred pounds or more, so a 
slope helped when you were digging and roll- 
ing them into a fire pit. Then, it was cook, 
cool, cut, mash, add water, ferment, distill, 
bottle, age six months—and WOW! 

“Every time a revenuer landed at Nawili- 
will, it was a race to see if we'd get the word 
first or be'd get us. To play safe, we cooked 
after dark, moved our operations every few 
months, and made our own copper tubing so 
some storekeeper wouldn't sueal.” 

Harry reached for the hand of Rebecca, his 
merry-evyed bride of fifty vears. “I'm full 
Chinese, but she’s chop suey. A little bit of 
this and a little bit of that. Inclucling royal 
Hawanan.” Which, in Rebecca's case, proves 
a Winning combination. 


AACROSS from Harry’s pastures, plows till 
A the largest taro lands left in the state. 
From these padches, where rice once 
srew, come tons of purplish tubers that stoke 
the islanders’ insatiable appetite for poi. 
Rose has other tastes. I'm sure this mother- 
ly hitchhiker flags rides because she likes to 
talk, not because Kauai lacks public trans- 
portalion—which it does. Drivers become a 
captive audience, and she's not the least par- 
ticular about which way they're heading. 


Delighting in nature's waterworks, a visitor to Kalalau Valley showers in 

a mountain cascade. In the background stands a forest of rocks, once part of a 
Na Pali ridge, but whittled into towering cones by erosion. Kalalaw now attracts 
multiplying numbers of campers, many of whom jettison modern trappings, 
including clothes,.and live contentedly on wild fruits and greens. 


“That's not rain, folks. It's just pineapple juice.’ 
Iinparting what islanders-call “aloha spirit: 
the unquenchable desire to please—Cecilio 
Dace) (below) merrily diverts attention from a 
chower os he wuides his tour bus past the sizht 
Tourism itself has grown to a deluge at 
Keun Lihue, the county seat, is home to 3,400 
people, vel an average of 42,008) passengers a 
week poss through its airport 
Ome of the most popular stops for visitors, 
many of whom ane day-trippers from Oahu, 1 
Fem Grotto (right), located on the Wallua River, 
the only navigable waterway in Hawa. Ancient 
Hawaiians wre thought to have worshiped m 
Like Cove with Ls lux ILA EVES OF VE ome Eta ty | 
on nights of a full moon. Today sightseers marvel 
nt a5 -ficwat waterfall droping from the Ciyp coe 


the mrotto; then they fle down the path to the 


swavine tune of the “Hawaiian Weeding Sone.’ 
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In my case, it was toward Lihue. With a 
population of 3.400 and two of the island's 
four stoplights, it ranks as Kauai’s most 
important town. Ongoing modernization and 
fovernment buildings cistinguish it from the 
ustal Kauai hamlet: a collection of balcanied, 
two-story frame structures reminiscent of 
Dodpe City in the good old days 

Settling in, Rose told me her antecedents 
came in many colors. Then, pointing to her 
brown Polynesian skin, she admitted that 
was her favorite shade. “But in here,” she 
patted her midriff, “me all American. Maybe 
you likee poi, but me say mo’ betta French 
fries any day.’ 

Hiroshi ‘Tateishi let me form my own opin- 
ion about Hawaii's “national dish.” I never 
knew until | visited his Hawaiian Fruit Pre- 
serving Company in KRalaheo that poi was 


fl is 


served in so many ways; thin, thick, fresh, fer- 
mented, with sugar or salt. Hiroshi scraped 
the sides of a simmering kettleful soon to be 
bottled and offered me the spoon. “This is the 
best kind of all.” he said. To me, the chewy 
mixture looked ancd tasted remarkably like 
used bubble gum 

Most households keep plenty of po on 
hand, but not many cupboards hold real oko- 
lehac as Harry Ho once made it. Strictly in 
the interest. of scientific research, I sampled a 
bottle that has heen gathering dust and au- 
thority at Grove Farm in Lihue for more than 
sixty years and found it quite similar to one 
of the better, mellow Brandies. 

Aliso mellowed by time ts Grove Farm it- 
self, oldest and one of the last of Kauai’s fine 
plantation homesteads. Here, in airy rooms 
scented with plumeria, 94-year-old Mabel 
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Wiicox oversees the refurbishing of 12 build- 
ings on 78 acres that have been her home 
since birth. As is her wish, the property will 
be preserved in perpetuity as # reminder of 
Kaual's great sugar pioneers, specifically her 
enterprising Uncle George 


BIKE MANY a missionary offspring, George 
N. Wilcox felt no urge to teach or 
preach. Instead, he built Grove Farm, 
amassed a fortune from his cane fields, and 
became one of Hawaii's most respected sons 

Aliss Mabel, who sprouted like rateon from 
the same hardy rootstock, is a highly accom: 
plished Wilcox in her own rizht. Now slowed 
by age, she shares. her involvement in the 
administration of (rowe Farm affairs with 
Sophie Judd Cluff, who also descends from 
a distinguished missionary family, 






Kawa, the [sland That's Suil Hawaii 


Uprooting a community, workers demolish 
some Of the last tree howe: and other jerry-built 
structures at Tavior Comp (bef), a haven for 
young dropouts from the mainland. Some sixts 
people were forced out when the state beean 
clearing its land near Haena for o 





ong lenrired 


park. Officials now wish to remove all squatters 
from the state-owned western valleys. Most 
YOUNng Visitors, however, are just passing 
through (below) 





“Fortunately for this entire state, (seorge 
Wilcox gave and savec.” Sophie checked the 
draft on the wood-filled kitchen range that 
still heats water for the houschold. “He per- 
sonally financed dozens of worthy causes. 
And, thankfully, he never tossecl out any of 
the artifacts or tons of records that account so 
fully for his life and times 

“Wilcoxes have lived here since 1864. None 
of them ever moved out, so very little has 
been removed.” 

For this reason, calabashes keep company 
with Waterford crvstal; tapa beaters share a 
commer with scrimshaw; and the laundress 
may choose a stove-top copper boiler, sinks 
of soapstone, or modern muchines for her 
Washhouse chores 

Not everyone who Launched Hawaii's su- 
ar bonanza was a missionary’s son. And not 
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Splash of garden color lenis freshness to 
an aving sugar camp (above) on the 
McBryde Plantation near Eleele. Many 
hones are substandard, yet residents stay 
DEC Huse Of the low rents. Since nwt of 
Kauai is state- or plantation-owned, the 
majonty of landers live on rented 
property. Kesisting eviction to make room 
lor a resort at Nawiliwili, Eddie Panu 
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ac his family stun 
lef). A few months later the structure 
mysteriousty burned, Tense negotiations 
between developers and residents continue 


im the five-vear battle 


every major landowner on Kauai investert 
totally in cane. Charles A. Rice was aleo a 
cattheman; his 65-vear-old widow, Pat, who 
can outride and outwork far vounger cowbovs, 
runs some 2.000 grass-andcl-molasses-fed heacl 
on @.5,000-acre spread named Kipu. 

While haughty peacocks mulled around, 
wiiking a3 if their feet hurt, Kipu’s top hand 
rolled up the sleeves of her faded fatigue 
jacket ancl oo ied] A bal ty jecp back to hte 

“T came to Honolulu for the Hula Bowlin 
1935, doing nurse duty for the University of 
Denver's football team. Somehow, I never cot 





arounc| to going home. Never exacted ta end 
up forty vears later nursing a bunch of Hive 
stock. Chr jeeps, either, for that matter.” 
After a grueing day of cowhovy work— 
corralling, culling,and repasturing part of the 
herd—this supercharged redhend said she 
Wiisn | sure she was cut out for ranching. “But 
I promised Charles 'd keep Kipu in cattle as 
long as I could, Our son's an entomolorgtst 
he's notmuch interested in cows. | realiv don't 


us place after 





know what will happen to t 
I'm Lt le a 

Her voung foreman erinned: “Dat lar 
fonna be op in dat saddle makin’ other folk 
hustle way after dis crew ridin’ rockin’ 
chairs. 


WATINLAND) REFUGEE of more re- 
cent date, Jerome Wallace arrived by 
} wavy of Australia, where be was al- 
mast run olf the continent for offering to knit 
a bikini tor Queen Elizabeth in “Betty Wind- 
sor purple’ if Prince Philip would send her 
measurements. (He wouldn't) 

Some 14 VEArs azo this slight OuULTTaAS eos, 





Ohio-born Bohemian settled down, Gauguin 
fushion, in as itt near the east-coast ham 
let of Anahola to create batik paintings that 
have camed him international acclaim 

Besides his art, and a life built around 
meditation, vora, and a strict daily regimen, 
Jerry was moved by concern for the future of 
the land to go into politics: “Figured a 
change was inorder, so ran twice for Counts 
Council, Won Both times. Last place.” 

Jerry divides his work time between a back- 
Vard @Leluer antl a converted schoolroom 
where he paints immense acrylics that barely 
hil throweh the door 

(hn a day off from bath, he and I hiked into 
the land's mountainous midlands to cool aff 
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in the mossy, stream-fed chute of Waipahee 
Slide, slippery remnant of an ancient lava 
tube. Had we kept on walking westward— 
nearly impossible in this accordion-pleated 
wilderness—we might well have reached Na 
Pali on the opposite shore without seeing 
another soul. For Kauai's tangled, precipitous 
interior discourages intruders, claiming—as 
do her unpredictable waters—several unwary 
victims every year, But in these hostile haunts, 
eight native species of birds with gargle- 
squnding names like oo, ao, and nukupuu 
survive as the last of their kind (page 588). 

Possible boon to local birdlife was Kauai’s 
refusal to import mongooses, loosed last cen- 
tury on. neighbor islands to kill cane-eating 
rats. Instead, the mongoose plaved havoc 
with ground-nesting birds and is blamed for 
eradicating rare species now found only on 
Kauai, in Alakai Swamp's jungled safety and 
wetlands along the coast. Sadly, recent sight- 
ings and the recovery of one deacl mongoose 
indicate the arrival here of yet another unwel- 
come outsicler. i 


‘WO WELCOME OUTSIDERS who 
moved in 18 years before the mongoose: 

BS Kavwait's leading lady of letters and the 
good friend who inspired her most noted 
work, T called at the Wailua Heights home 


they share because IT had long admired 


Kathryn Hulme’s bestselling book, Titre Nun's 
Story, and wondered how she could construct 
such a moving, intimate portrayal of convent 
life, which she had never known. 

“Ah, but Lou has, It took me ten years to 
get her talking about it, and then she talked 
me right into a best-seller.” Seated beside me, 
Lou Habets shyly acknowledged her identity: 
She is that nursing nun from Belgium the 
story calls Sister Luke. Or was, until 1944 
when she decided she could better serve her 
war-torn country and her conscience by re- 
turning to the “outside” world she had re- 
nounced 17 years before. 

“T left in the ill-fitting clothes of some in- 
coming novitiate and was too embarrassed to 


shop for any others, How could J explain 
to strangers that | didn't know the size of 
anything I wore?” 

Now in their late and lively 70's, these two 
have led anything but sedentary lives. “About 
the time Lou was breaking in her first post- 
convent shoes, | was tacking Liberty ships 
together for Mr. Henry Kaiser. Believe me, 
watching your welds slip down the ways can 
be as satisfying as launching a novel. 

“Probably the main reason we moved to 
Kauai is the weather, we've never found bet- 
ter anvwhere, However, it makes sticking to 
the typewriter darn difficult at times.” 

Conversion, not climate, propelled the first 
missionaries to heathen Kauai, where they 
immediately shrouded the women in tentlike 
muumuus and began preaching the Grospel. 
These days, going muumuu-clad is somewhat 
tempered by the multitudes who favor the 
apposite extreme. Religion, however, is still 
foing strong—and under more exotic head- 
ings than I ever knew existed. 

When it comes to faith, Herb Holland plays 
no favorites. I occasionally gave him a lift to 
the church of his choice—a different one 
every time. 

“Turned everything over to my kids back 
in Connecticut in '63 and took off around the 
world to witness for the Lord. Doesn't take 
much to get by out here if you're not set on 
living fancy, so I reckon I'll stick around. 
There's plenty of folks who need doing for, 
even by an old fellow like me. 

“Fact is, today’s my birthday. Lucky one, 
too. Found me a good golf ball, a writin’ pen, 
and a 25-cent piece while walkin’ into town 
Got no use for the ball, but two out of three 
isn't bad for any birthday, especially your 83d. 

“Sav, vou wouldn't know a needy golfer 
would your Sure would be happy to have him 
have this ball.” 

I said I'd check around ancl meant it. 

When a newcomer, a Coast haole like mv- 
self, makes that kind of commitment to a 
stranger, there’s only one conclusion: Anvone 
can catch. the aloha spirit in Kauai. ‘a 


Celebrating his island's past with traditional music, David Sproat is reminded of 
the beauty and spirit he hopes Kauai can retain. A full-time freman, David farms 
during off-hours, consciously keeping close to the land and to old Hawaiian ways 
Kauai will never again be “safe from the turmoil of life,” as Mark Twain described 
it. Yet-even with growing pains, it remains an island deserving of song 
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® THE SMALL Mediterranean islanc| 
of Malta there stand some ruined term- 
pies, DULL ol huge stones, that have lone 
ben a mystery, 

Lertainiy they were built before the me of 
lhe ancient Greeks ancl Romans. But arche: 
ologists have found these enigmatic structures 
with their great courtvards difficult to date 
There ts nothing like them anvwhere else, ancl 
the artacts found in them, including some 
Father attractive statues of verv fat ladies 
(ett), dont help much 

like everyone who has seen them, I was 





¥ Impressed by these strange ruined 
Huihhes when lt hrst went to Malta asastu 
lent im | 


Preni 


1959. And charmed by those stone 
scointures with curves worthy of Matisse o1 


= 


Lodicghan? One of the feures was lareer than 


—s i 


hte save. T did not then imagine that this might 
actually be the world's oleest larger-than-life 
latue. Or that these Maltese slructures micht 
be the earliest temples still standing anvwhere 
on earin 

We now know, throuch taciocarbon dating. 
that such temples were under construction in 
Milita: before 3000 §.c., before the Pyramids 
of evo. And in jet the past few vears it has 


| 


become clear that the creat stone tombs aat- 


ting Western Europe are even older. Some 
DULL around 4000 Buc, are quite <imply the 
oldest buildings in existence 

We now know, too, that three thousand 
Years belore the Greeks, the Romans, or the 
Ceits, huropean farmers had discovered the 
principles of copper metallurey and were us 
ing fold to make prt reruLs olen Es 

All this contrardicts long-accepted theories 
which held that the earliest <tone tombs and 
Len pies ariel the [ITT tice of n bal burers befan 
in the great cultures of ancient Egypt and 


in Pe | ' M i =e s | r 
Viesopotamia, the traditional “cradle of cn 





lization,” Europe, one still reads tn texthooks. 
was something of a barbarian fringe 

From the Near Fastern homelands of civili- 
fation, the theory went, new ideas were car- 
ried north and west by colonists and tracers 
unt they gradually diffused throuwrehout 
Europe. This “diffusion theory” has been de- 
scribed as “the irradiation of uropesdn thar- 
barism by Oriental civilization.” 

OW this framework for Fur eon histor 
nas collapsed, amd the study of prehistory is 
in crisis; Sot lightly have some archeologists 


spoken of a “radiocarbon revolution.’ 


Ancient 
turope Is 
Uider Than 
e Ihought 


By COLIN RENFREW, Sc.D. 


Photographs by 
ADAM WOOLFITT 








Her age revealed, a headless “fat lady" 
from Alalta (lacing page) was once linked! 


with Greece's Mvcenwean civilization of 1500 
nc. sow, by matching radiocarbon dates 
WIT growth nnes cof the world's oldest 

oan | 


living. ting—bristlecone pHrics aha) 


archeologists date the lady at 5100 mc. 
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RADIOCARBON DATES AS CORRECTED OY TREE RINGS 


Tree rings alter 
radiocarbon dating 


LL LIVING CELLS contain 
A raciioarctive carbon 14 in pro- 
portion to the amount in the 
nimoasphere. When cells cease to 
absorb radiocarbon, the quan- 
tity trapped within them begins 


to dwindle at a known rate 
through radioactive decay. Thus 
bone, wood, and other organic 
material can be dated by measur- 
ing the carbon 14 that remoins. 

When radiocarbon dating was 
developed in the 1940's, it was 
assumed that the proportion of 
carbon 14 in the atmosphere, 
and hence in all living things, 
had remained constant. But 


when scientists meneurecl car- 
bon 14 in bristlecone pine ring= 
of known ages, they found star- 
thing discrepancies: Dr. Hans Ek. 
Suess of the University of Cali- 
forma at San Diego plotted 
radiocarbon dates for hundreds 
of years (Ajancd saw that beyond 
TOO) fom the date: tended to 
fall increasingly short of the 
actual ages (line Bi, A tree ring 
known to date from 7100 #,c., 
for example (pomt (C), vielded « 
radiocarbon date of only 1600 
Bc. {pomt DO+—500 years too 
young Conclusion: Carbon 14 
hag, infact, fluctuated, and radio 
carbon cating hos to be revised. 

Using the chart, ether radin- 
carbon dates can be calibrated, 
although such corrections are 
limite! by the length of the 
bristlecone pine ring Sequence, 
presently to 6270 Buc, By plot- 
ting an uncorrected date from 
Brittany (3300 8c.) at point E, 
for instunce, the extension inter- 
cepts the plot of a pine sample 
dated from 4000 B.c. (paint F). 
Brittany's megalithic sites are 
700 vears older than we thought. 

While original rachocarbon 
dates had alredtiy cast doubis on 
theories of Europe's chronologs 
imap, right), the new dates 
make them untenable 


At the time of that first visit to Malta two 
decarles ago, the traditional dating for its puz- 
zling temples—about 1800 #.¢.—was still 
unchallenged Radiocarbon dating, pioneered 
in the 1940's by Dr. Willard F. Libby, had not 
vet been systematically applied there, and 
before it was developed, there was no valid 
scientific method of dating such structures. 
The only reliably dated early cultures were 
those of Eevpt and of Sumer in Mesopotamia, 
which had written records, including lists of 
kings and the leneths of their reiens: It was 
possible to work out their chronologies, based 
on the records, back. to nearly 3000 B.c. 

But for Malta and prehistoric Europe, the 
only feasible way to get a sound date was by 
comparison, So generations of archeologists 
studied all the detectable similarities between 
the undated cultures of Europe and their 
possible contemporaries in the Near East. 


b16 


For instance, the largest of the Maltese tem- 
ples, at Tarxien, contained a number of stone 
slabs decorated with a design of running 
spirals. A closely similar design decorates 
grave slabs at the important Bronze Age site 
of Mycenae in Greece (page 619). The My- 
cenae spirals could be dated to araund 1600 
Bc. by means of several close links with 
Eevpt (which are still accepted today). It 
seemed reasonable to suggest that the slabs-at 
Tarxien might have been carved around 1500 
B.c., and ¢o the temples themselves could 
hardly date before 2000 B.c. 


Similar Tombs From Spain to Scotland 


After Malta I went to Spain to see its 
remarkable stone-built tombs, often called 
“megalithic” (from the Greek megas, large, 
and Jitfers, stone) Stone Age tombs somewhat 
resembling these are found along the Atlantic 
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coast from Spain and Portugal to France, to 
the British Ishes, right up to the Orknevs off 
the tip of Scotland, and to Scandinavia. 

The Spanish ones were particularly impor- 
tant to the traditional theory of the tombs’ ori- 
gin, There are round tombs in Crete probably 
oner roofed in the same way as the Spanish 
tombs, which could rehablw be dated back to 
2000 Rac. through their Egvptian connections. 
It was thought, therefore, that the Spanish 
tombs were the work of colonists from the 
eastern Mecliterranean, who might have ar- 
rived in Spain a little after 2600 #.c 

The theary held that the tombs of France 
could be modifications of those of Spain and 
Portugal, and the British and Irish ones would 
have followed the French ones, beginning 
around 2000 B.c. 
howe on Orkney, on the fringe of Europe. 
would come last, around 1700 Bot. 
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But there was a problem here. The theory 
was clear and simple, and the evidence at 
times persuasive; those spirals at the temple 
of Tarxien on Malta did resemble the spirals 
on the grave slabs at Mycenae. But the Span- 
ish tombs did not resemble their supposed 
predecessors in Crete all that closel, 

Further, when I really stuclied the artifacts 
of the Aegean early Bronze Age, of around 
2600 p.c., Iowould find only very superficial 
resemblances to objects from the tombs in 
spain. And a growing and disturbing number 
of raciocarbon cates indicated that many af 
the European structures were built not long 
alter their Supposed predecessors in the Near 
East, shrinking the time gap in which dif- 
fusion could have occurred. 

I began to wonder if the theory of an in- 
dependent invention of the European tombs 
might not be (Continued on page 627) 
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right after all. Could the tombs of Spain, and 
of France and Britain, have been developed 
and built by local craftsmen, quite indepen- 
dently of whatever might be happening in the 
Near East or the Aegean? And if so, beme in- 
dependent, might they not be even earlier 
than the tombs of Crete? 

Al this point radiocarbon dating stepped in 
avain, together with the aid of a strange tree, 
the bristiecone pine. 

These gnarled trees, which grow high tn the 
White Mountains of California, are earth's 
oldest living things. Tree-ring counts show 
some are actualiv more than 4,00) vears old 

By matching the annual growth rings of 
both dead and living specimens of these an- 
clent trees, Dr. C. W. Fermwuson of the Univer- 
sitvof Arizona patiently built up a continwous 
iree-ting sequence back to 6270 pc. This is 
extremely useful: Wood from each ring of a 
very ancient tree, whose ave has been deter- 
mined, can be analyzed in a laboratory to 
measure the raciocarbon present. In theory, 
the radiocarbon dates should be the same as 
the tree-ring dates. But thev aren't 

A= soon a& Gristlecone wood was measured 
in the lab, it became clear that for any time 
before 1000 B.c. the tree-ring dates were older 
than the radiocarbon dates. As a result, some 
BSsuTnptions of the radiocarbon method have 
been shaken. Happily, the tree-ring dates also 
provide an invaluable scale for correcting 
raciocarbon dates 








New Dates Sever Cultural Links 


In 1967 Professor Hans E. Suess of the Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego produced 
the first tree-ring calibration chart, convert- 
ing racliocarbon dates to calendar cates. 

The bristlecone pme calibration at once set 
the dates of some European temples. and 
tombs back S00 vears. In a single breathtak- 
ing sweep across Europe the traditional links 
between the early civilizations of Crete and 
Mycenae and the cultures of early prehistoric 
Europe were severed 

The Spanish tombs, for example, now dat- 
ted from 3100 B.c., centuries earlier than the 
tombs in Crete from which they were sup- 
posed to derive! Tombs in Brittany suddenly 
went back to an astonishing 4000 Bc 

On Malta, buildings whose spiral decora- 
Ons supposedly dernved trom Aivcenae in 
Greece about 1600 Bat. acquired corrected 
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radiocarbon dates putting their origin before 
3000 a,c. in Eastern Europe we know that 
copper tools—which had been cross-cated 
with Greek finds to 2300 B.c.—were being 
made in what is now Romania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary as early as 4500 f 

Apparently metallurgy was independently 
invented in southeast Europe, not many 
years after its first appearance in the Near 
East, and may have evolved independently 
again in Spain not long after. 

Recent finds trom a prehistoric cemetery at 
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Oldest gold jewelry vet known was buried 
in a Bulearian grave about 3500 pc. As 
much as 
Ruropean emiths in the Dunube Basin cre- 
ated sophisticated copper 
page). Scholars once thought that metal- 
lurey spread bere from the Near East, but 
revised dating of sites proves that a metal 
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industry was fully developed in Europe 


when. it was just starting in the Aegean 
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ARTICLE AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
YVA MOMATIURK 
AND JOHN EASTCOTT 


SINGLE-ENGINE OTTER sneaked 
in between foggy banks on the Cana- 
dian Arctic coast and deposited my 
and me and our white, part 
samoved pup, Wiis; on nine leet of sea 
ice near the Inuit settlement called Uminz- 
maktok. Two Inuit families came roaring 
from the shore on snowmobiles and clustered 
around us curiously 
In the old days a stranger would be ex- 
pected to say, "lam a friend; I have no knife,” 
anc to show goodwill by holding his hands 
out with palms up. But greeted with broad 
smiles on this cold May evening, we shook 
hands all around, telling them we were John 
and Vva. and hac come to live in their coun- 
try until winter. Could they show us a pncecct 
place to campr 
With amazing speed men, women, and 
children piled our 650 pounds of gear onto a 
sled they had towed behind a snowmobile and 
raced off, leaving us standing on the ice. As 
the stlence shattered] by our arrival returned, 
we looked about the horseshoe harbor, bor- 
dered by rocky hile and snow-flled ravines, 
dipped in the glow of the midnight.sun. Then 
John and L collected our pup, and off we went 
in pursuit of the Inuit of Umingmaktok, 
roughly “where the musk-oxen are many,” 
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Airbome fish signals a good catch for a 
woman of Uminemaktok ae <he uni boecds 
silvery char from her family motorboat. The 
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“Glorious if is to see the 
reat MmuUskK-oxen futhenng 
Im Heres lors tin sce 
Yai—va—viva” Thus the 
ane om homered venre 

ato, When herds spread 
hcross. the tundrm near 
Lnmnermabtiok—" where thi 
MUSK-OeN Gre mn. 

Hunters for the carriarme- 
robe trade decimated Can 
wins fenile beast? until the 
covetiment outlnwed the 
slaughter in TOT. With 
hes growing again, off- 
ais rocenthy cased the ban 
In some Girens; Uminsonak- 
tok fumters are allowed g 
collective total of three Kills 
a vear. [he Inuit still faeh 
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We found them on a gravel beach. Laugh- 
ing at the nylon daintiness of our tents, thes 
broweht boulders to secure walls and eu 
Archie winds while the children 


found fresh ice to melt. John started the stove 


lines arains! 
and standing amid mounds of gear, we shared 
the first of many callons of tea 

We tried to explain why we hac come: But 
the Inuit—compact, sturdy people with lean 





faces dominated by high cheek bones—seemed 
to pay litte attention to the werds 
stared at us with « 


wondering what kind of people we were. [hen 


Instead 
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syed lenis thie left, women like sunflowers, 
carrying high their crowns of wolf and wal- 
verine fur weather-beaten, 


men lean wand 





chilkiren running with a rolling gait like fuzzy 
baby bears. They hopped on their snowmo 
bles ind were gone 

~ext morning I unzipped our sleeping tent 


and looked out. [he day wassunny and winds 
Qur pup was dragging acaribou backbone up 
the snowbank: a large ringed seal catnapped 
on the sea ice. Beyond it sprawled Umingmak 
tok, an old Hudson's Bay Company store and 
a dozen simple, prefabricated 
on wooden blocks: permatrost prevents ex- 
cavation. Of some seventy settlements in the 
Canadian Arctic, this was one of the few with 
no resident whites and almost no services. No 
urstrip, not an inch of road, 
school, TY, electricity, or sewer svstem. No 
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nurse, policeman, administrator, priest. Its lo- 
cation provides an acceptable harbor for the 
yearly supply ship, but for the hunting Inuit, 
it 18 less than ideal. "The main herds of caribou 
usually migrate along the opposite, western 
shore of Bathurst Inlet; only the stragglers 
pass here. Its little muddy river is almost use- 
fess as a source mf water 

Opened in 1964, the Hudson's Bay store 
closed in 1970 with losses. But when the peo- 
ple chose to Shay, the FOE rm rt reapened 
the store, Tikhak, a local hunter, managed it 
more by common sense than regulation. He 
did not restrict store hours to 20 a week; 
when somebody wanted to shop, he was 
there. If he (Comtinned on page 633) 
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Death calls at bright midnight fora ringed 
seal (above lett) Veteran hunter Kaniak 
wounded the animal, resting on the ice, 
with a first hol When it diappeared down 
its breathing hole. he waited, and bere makes 
the kill as it resurfaces. Another hunter hauls 
his seal home behind a snowmobile (above, 
the family tractor of the For North 

In summer, seal and caribou are cached 
under rocks refrigerated by permafrost 
Flippers. however, are wrapped in blubber 
antl allowerl io turn rancid, o favor favored 
by the Inuit. “ur friends said we'd get sick 
if we ate it, but we think they just WANTed if 
for themselves,” joked the authors 
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Vast open spaces af the North are 
home to the eatimater! 7,000 Eeki- 
mo cf Alaska, Canam, and Green 
lanel in stark contrast to many 
larger Inuit settlements, the tim 
winter outpost of Umingmakiok in 
the Northwest Té rmriteries. (inset) 
has no phones, macs, or plumbing 
—inivy fo doven one-togm cobine 
ancl a single store. From May 
through November families spend 
much of their time in honting-and- 
fishing cameos located as far as 70 


miles Awe 


Scourge of summer, mosquiteres 
keep Marzo Kadlun and her fellow 
Inuit in their parkas cespite 7O'P 
daytime temperatures. Unclaunted 

bs their harah surroundings, the 
Inuit of Umingmaktok still face 
life with the “infectiousl bright 
spirits” observed by Danish explor- 
er Knucd Rasmussen in the earh, 
1020's. He found a people “mire 
enterprising... Uhan other natives 
[ have mei with in Canada The 
very manner in. which their im- 
nlements... were finished showed 
that thie wat a people that lived 
up to high standards.” 
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happened to be out on his trapline, people 
could walk in, take what they needed, and 
pay him later. 

“lam not going to keep it locked and have 
somebody go hungry because my snowmobile 
broke down and it took mea week to return,” 
decided Tikhak. It worked, the books bal- 
anced every vear, the store prospered, and the 
settlement around it became permanent. 


| ‘(GMAKTOER lies above the Arctic 
Circle in the central, coastal part of Can- 


ada's Northwest Territories, which, with 
its islands, is more than twice the size of 
Alaska. Yet the scattered population of 45,000 
would barely fill a small corner of Manhat- 
tan. Roughly one-ffth are Indian, About a 
third are white. The remaining 20,000 are the 
Inuit: “the people.” Their more familiar name, 
Eskimo, is what Algonquian Indians called 
therm: “eaters of raw flesh.” Dwarf willows, 
lichens, mosses, flowers, and Arctic grasses 
briefly paint their barren homeland, furrowed 
with countless lakes and flat rocky ridges 
Most of the year the land is frozen white. Can- 
aca's Inuit ure fumed for adaptability to this 
brutal climate. 

The Inuit of the Umingmaktok region first 
encountered white men around 1910, later 
than most Arctic native groups. It was not an 
easy experience; fearsome rumors hac pre- 
ceeded the white strangers, called gablunaat. 
But the practical Inuit accepted the impact of 
the newcomers’ arrival with “Ajurnarmat!— 
It cannot be helped!" 

And now we came and pitched our tents 
across the bay from their village. Ajurnarmat! 
Did they consider it vet another invasion? We 
decided to sit ightand let the Inuit admit us 
into their daily lives at their own pace. We 
had come to this country not so much to decu- 
ment whatever was left of their old way of 
life as to learn something about the spiritual! 
survival of a people who in a mere 60 vears 
have jumped from Stone Age self-sufficiency 
to contemporary consumer society 

We waited all day without any signs of 
newhbors, Finally curiosity prevailed. Our 
first visitor arrived. Young Etokana had 
spent three vears im the south and returnecl 
equipped with English and a crash helmet 
The other families, he told us, were out fish- 
ing or hunting for seal and spring caribou, 
which were lean but better than canned meat. 
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Besides, the store was nearly empty. Until the 
supply ship arrived in the fall, people pretty 
much had to fend for themselves. 

If we liked to fish, he could take us to a 
camp down Bathurst Inlet where two Umine- 
maktok families lived from May until Decem- 
ber, We soon found ourselves holding on for 
dear life while Etokana’s heavy 18-foot sled 
jumped open-water leads, climbed ice hum- 
mocks, and fishtailed behind his snowmobile. 
How 1] wished I had his crash helmet’ 

That day | was asked two of the total of 
five questions we were to be asked during our 
five months with the Inuit. Sitting on the 
floor of a canvas tent at the fishing camp, | 
was fighting my first battle with a raw, tough- 
skinned trout, gnawing at it vigorously, when 
the voung wife of Tikhak, the Umingmaktok 
store manager, blurted out: 

“Where do you liver” 

Hesitation. Where did we live? On Great 
Slave Lake, where we had summered with 
Cree and Dogrib Indians the previous year? 
In the Utah ranch cabin where we had spent 
the winter? In our pickup truck, left 400 miles 
couth asa raven flies? In my native Poland? 
In John’s New Zealand? I pointed in the di- 
rection of our camp: “We live here.” 

Her sparse evebrows shot wp in astonish- 
ment, and I thought of the old Inuit song: *. _. 
the beautiful one ...with the flat cheeks 
the one with a small nose...” 

Suddenly everyone grabbed caribou-skin 
bags, hand-carved ice-fishing implements, 
and knives, and dashed off. We followed ata 
run. The snow was melting, and the tundra's 
ankle-breaking tussocks wobbled under our 
gum boots. White Arctic hare fled: a flock of 
ptarmigun few up with a strange, rattling crv. 
We reached a lake, hidden between eskers of 
glacial rubble. The ice was still strong, except 
for a strip of open water around the shore. At 
water's elze, fish came to meet us. Handmade 
hooks with caribou-antler lures kept disap- 
pearing between floating ice. Fluid wrist 
movements jigged lines that large trout 
chased madly. 

This was food. Food for people and dogs, 
today and tomorrow. Isaw John ane Tikhak's 
young brother laughing happily together as 
they inspected their catch. Not that life was 
alwavs so easy. Feast or famine—one. never 
knew when days of plenty would end and 
hunger begin. It could! have been Tikhak's 
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In nature's supermarket, Tikhak spears a char fright) for 
Poems curing a visit to ther Nuojk River camp. Youngsters 
on summer venation at Hope Bay (below) splash in chills 


northern wiilers. In the 


know occasional taunting but seldom physical punichmett 


and eniioy almost total freedom 





grandfather whose song Damish explorer 
Koni Rasmussen translated, for tt was here 
among our fnencds ancestors, the Riluhitur 


miut and Umingmaktunmiut, that he heard 
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When standing at ome’s fivhiny hole 

Cn the ire. 

Bul did standing at tie Ashing foie 
Ore me 7oveE 

No! Ever wos f se anxtows 

For my tiny tittle fishhaok 

If it should not get a bite, 
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But today we shall feast. We started back, 
the caribou bas heavy with hsh. All i eoing 
well, |] thought We have shown that we 
can fish and enjoy it. Thev will accept us 
Then I caught ap with Etokana’s 15-vear-old 
sister. Doe-eved. shy, but unfriendly, she leit 
me with the second of those five questions wé 
were to be asked: “When are vou leaving?” 
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Hk NEXT DAY, back at Umingmaktok, 
brought « cold spell. Basking seals cisap- 
peared; tidal cracks troze. Ktokana came 
dvain, Watcher me cooking lunch of freeze 
dried food. and frund it inadequate. “One 
needs a litth: meat,” he declared ancl returned 
with appeu, thinly sliced dried caribou meat 
[t tasted strong and voor. The rest of the clay 
we spent holding our tent agninst the winel 
find asking Questions 

“Why did you return from the south?” in 
quired John 

‘T don't know. [ carne home for a vacation 
and stayed,” answered Etokana 

‘Do vou feel like going back south?" 

“T dant know,” 

‘Will you stay here now?" 

“I don't know." The reply was uwncom- 
fortable. Later John hinted we would like to 
visit al the family camps; perhaps Ktokana 
wouldn't mind taking us to them. Without s 
word our guest picked up his helmet and left 
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“That was silly of me,” admitted John 

“Back to the drawing board,” said | 

From Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s My Life wath 
the Eskimo, written more than 60 years ago, 
John read again:“. .. on their part theyshowed 
the greatest delicacy in asking questions Were 
they not interested, | asked them, to know 
why I had come and where I was going? Yes, 
they were interested, but they knew that if I 
Wanted them to know I would tell them. Ask 
Ing many questions of strangers was not their 
custom, but they considered that I asked 
many because that was no doubt the manner 
of my people...” 

Etokana returned the next afternoon. “It's 
getting cold,” he announce. | poured him tea 
“Evervihing is freezing really well,” Etokana 
continu. | nodded arreement 

“ood day for travel,” said he My eves 
met John's 

“Mavbe I will go to Arctic Souncl camp.” 
Ask no questions! Hold:on! He rose 


Still Eskinnn, Sell Free 


“T will get the sled," and then he was gone 

That first trip to Arctic Sound took us 
across forty miles of dangerous glare ice that 
obscured pools of melted slush. The shed ran 
amoothly, spanning cracks and rocking side. 
WHYS OVer Tough spots, Etokana’s traveling 
kit consisted of a tent, two guns, fishing line, 
knife, camp stove, fuel, kettle, matches, tea, 
and tools for the snowmobile. Our gear, cam- 
eras, and pup were lashed down atop caribou- 
skin bedding 


DAY there are few true Inuit nomads. 
Most Inuit live in government-built set- 
ements, But the people of Umingmaktok, 
among the last to establish regular seasonal 
camps, still employ ancient skills. The men 
can build snow houses, and women use their 
creseent-bladed ulu knives like virtuoso con- 
ductors. Etokana’s sled, with its bare essen- 
tials, was packed in the best Inuit fashion 
Gur yourney lasted for many cold hours. 
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What jov to sée everybody run for the shore 
as soon as they heard the snowmobile! Kad- 
lun, the camp patriarch, invited us to his 
shack. Everybody piled up on the family’s 
sleeping plattorm—15 of us, standing, sitting, 
ving in that &by-12-foot shelter. “Jiiturdt!” 
came the invitation to have some tea. Phen 
attention focused on Etokana, who brought 
newsirom other families. The unknown world 
we came fom held litle interest 


BFTER VESITING all night, Etokana left 

B® in the morning with a plane that arnved 

| unexpectedly to recruit seasonal workers 

for a mining exploration outht. No apologies, 

no farewells. The Inuit have no verbal equiv- 

alent for our good-bye. “lam going now,” they 
sav. Others reply. “Yes, you are going.” 

For the Inuit. survival has meant flexibility. 
Long-range planning is impractical, since 
only fools pretend to know what marvelous 
happening or caiamity will occur tomorrow 

The day was fogryand gray, and the pace 
at Arctic Sound relaxed. Kadlun carved soap- 
stone chess figures (pages 642-4), younger men 
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scanned the hills with bimoculars for caribou; 
women called at the top of their lungs, “Tii- 
turit!” Whoever was near would follow these 
cries in the mist, unhurriediy. Inside the tent, 
mugs were already filled with fresh-brewed 
tea. If you felt hungry, vou could go through a 
nile of nipku and dried fish, finish off some 
fried bread, called bannock, drink several 
cups of tea, then rise and leave without a 
word. There are no repular meals; you at 
whenever you want. In hunting camps, the 
Inuit share their game, anc it does not matter 
whose supplies are consumed frst. 

Kadlun and his wife, sitting on their-sleep- 
ing platfonm like old birds perching, often 
engaged in dual monologues, telling stories, 
laughing, and amusing themselves separately. 
They belonged to the generation of great 
storytellers: Theirs was real Inuktitut, a 
language fit for hunting, poetry, and shamans’ 
prayers, so specialized that it has dozens of 
words to describe varieties of snow and ice, 
but only one word for tree. Their children 
knew little of it, for English had spread quick- 
lv in the wake of white men 

John and Liound communication with most 
peaple over 35 difficult, but old Kadlun made 
it easy. I sometimes told him stories in ms 
native Polish, letting mv fingers walk through 
the golden evening air or drooping my eve- 
lids sadly, as the story required. Kadlun 
listened. Then he would parallel my tale with 
a monologue in Inuktitut. 

In the old days when “life became heavier 
than death” and they no longer felt useful, 
aging Inuit parents often asked their children 
to help them die. This has changed. Kacdlun 
was enjoying his old age. He harcl a market 
for his carvings. He also could still hunt and 
travel, thanks to rifles, snowmobiles, and out 
boards, less demanding physically than har- 
poons, dogsleds, and kayaks 

“Were vou often hungry, really hungry?” 
asked John once. Karlun looked at his wife 


Stockpiling for winter, Tikhak's father 
dumps fresh char at his drving yard (right, 
where the fish are spit. boned, and racked 
Filteted fish in foreground co to the shecddogs 
Penknife in band, Aitoak (heft) munches 
the salmonlike char, now dried but stil 
raw. Inuit rarely have regular meals, pre- 
fernng to snack whenever hungry 








and mother of their six children, some born 
with his help. She slowly closed ber eves and 
nodded, remembering. 

In the spring the Inuit often travel all night, 
sleep during the day, visit, play cards, and cat 
until the following morning, resting when 
they feel tired. Guests would flock to our tent 
at three o'clock in the morning, saying as they 
entered, “Somebody is coming to visit.” No 
one was surprised if around noon I vawnedd, 
“somebody needs rest,” and retired to my 
Sleeping bag. Life was to be enjoyed im these 
little freedoms. John and | took late evening 
Walks just to watch the sun touch the horizon, 
hover there, then climb again. 


There is joy in 

Feeling the warntit 

Come to the cereal world 

And seeing the sun 

Follow its old footprints 

In the summery night 
Ivarva—v— ya. 


. 


PTORANA’S FATHER, Kaniak, arrived 
E with Tikhak to take us back to Umiine- 

makiok. Halfway there, ‘Tikhak’s ma- 
chine quit. It was bitter oold. Back came 
srowimobile stories about 60-mile walks for 
life, hunters frozen to death beside their ma- 
chines, Tikheak’s swim for the snowmobile 
he woke to find separated from him by a 
leacl opening in the sea ice: 

Even though snowmobiles are taking over 
in many parts of the Arctic, Umingmaktok 
people consider four-pawed traction more re- 
liable and keep their teams in top shape on 
the traditional diet of fish and seal. “Dogs 
don't stall uphill,” said Hakungak. Shortly 
after he married, he and his bride went for a 
several months’ Walkabout, pack dows carry- 
ing all they needed. 

We were lucky: Tikhak was a marvelous 
mechanic. We returned tao Umingmaktok 
thoroughly frozen, ute some dry caribou, and 
tumbled into our sleeping bags. Our pup 
rolled in a dead seal carcass and returned 
proudly coated with stinking blubber. It was 
hopeless, and we slept. 


Breakup of ice in a 


NE EVENING early in June, when blue 
puddles on the sea ice froxe once more, 
Kaniak came to visit us with his dauchter. 

We sat, drank tea, and smiled to fill the void. 
Kaniak addressed his daughter. 

“He says it is getting cold,” she told us. I 
noided. Raniak spoke again, 

“He might want to go to Brown Sound 
camp,” che translated. I got up to pack. 

Brown Sound tents squat on terraced 
beaches created after the last ice age, when 
the land rose after glacial ice melted. One 
family lives there year round, going to Umine- 
maktok to visit, to trade, and to take part in 
Christmas drum dances, but having no desire 
to wive up their isolation. 

In the morning the family’s three girls took 
us for a walk with Koput, their 4-vear-old 
brother, He was retarded. He ran along the 
shore, hurling stones into ice cracks, striking 
the half-wild chained sled dogs, pursuing a 
destructive course until one of his sisters 
quieted him by picking him-up and placing 
him in her parka. She caught up with us, her 
10-year-old frame bending under his weight, 
yet her face smiling and serene. 

I cooked some fish soup, and evervbody 
came to eat and visit. Koput played in our 
tent, the other children taking turns watch- 
ing over him and pacifying him. I saw no 
resentment or impatience. Ajurnarmat! It 
cannot be helped, and he was loved. 

Tnuit children, who may nurse as long as 
four or five vears, fascinated me, Once they 
start walking, they come and go with amaz- 
ing freedom. If a 5-vear-old chose to visit our 
camp for several hours, he wouldn't ask or 
say where he was going. The children learn 
not. by do's and don't'’s' but by imitating 
those who uppeal to them most, often an older 
brother or sister. Once we observed 4-vrar-old 
Palvik pick up an ulu, walk down to the 
beach, and fillet a fish without asking for 
help or permission. Unseen by Palvik, her 
mother watched proudly. 

Just as they share food in camps (spouse 
sharing is largely a thing of the past), the Inuit 
share their young. If vou have a number of 
children and your sister has none, vou let her 


lake near the settlement promises fresh trout to a family jigging 


handmade hooks: with caribou-antler lunes. During a summer food shurtage, the authors 
taught the Inuit to.gather and cock mushrooms that briefly flourish in the rocky hills. 
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New game in town: fashioning chess figures and boards from soapstone. Fime craftemen 
by trartition, the Imuit easily mastered the new art form, an important cash source 


adopt some of yours. He your children are 
growing up and you want company, you 
can adopt younger ones: Corporal punishment 
does not exist, Excent for pointed ritlicule, | 
never saw anybody scold a child, even for 
Vichous tantrums. (ne bey threw stones at 
anvbody who opposed him, His parents 
ehrucred it off: Children are born with no 
sense, and only years of experience can teach 
them maturity, goodness, and manners. To 
be mad at them would be unreasonabie 

| have to acimut that this patience, tolerance 
of mistakes, and lack of possessiveness, sel- 
dom seen in our society, seemed to work. The 
children are loved and feel they belong. Their 
bond with parents is one of independence and 
mutual trast 

During our stay we feasted on caribou 
tongues and 2 range of other foods Lating 
all parts of an animal—back fat, raw bone 
marrow, liver, and Intestines-—as well as sea 
gull eres: fish heads. and other marvels, gave 
us a balanced diet and provided us a new 
world of flavors. The Inuit are true hunters 
if a hunter has more meat 
than he can carry to camp, he will cache tt. 











and do nol waste 
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Burying it under rocks on top of permatrost 
to keep it fresh and protect it from scavenging 
wildlife, he will memorize the terrain so he 
Will be able to return to it 


THEN WE WENT with Tiknak to 
Buchan Bay camp for a brief visit, 
Kaniak came with us No one in Uming- 
maktok likes to travel alone. We started late 
Slush covered the ice. We pushed, pulled, and 
freed swamped snowmobiles, black smoke 
blowing from the exhausts. Progress was 
snail-slow and extremely risky. No crash- 
helmet bravado here: [ikhak, his fare oo Laut 
with litth muscles vou could use tt lor an 
anatomy lecture, would often walk forward in 
hip waders and test the ice with the caution 
of aman whose life was a tentative proposi- 
tion. [he period of grace for a person in /Arc 
tic waters rarely exceeds about five minutes 
Tt was time to abandon ice travel. The break- 
up had arrived 

John and I decided to proceed to Buchan 
Bay camp on foot. We asked Tikhbak how to 
get there. Although he wanted to see us <afe, 
he would not describe the way. Over and over 


National Geograpic, Navember (9? 7 


his set earned S500) for 
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he sited, “T con't know,” which meant: “How 
can | tell wour There are so many wavs to get 
i do not know which ts best for 
This is. a common trait 


oli 
If | tried to en- 


there 


courage someone to show mea task I knes 

he performed well, | was often informed that 
ves, Lhere were people who could do it, but 
he was certainly the last person to ask. Once 
after a dav of caribou hunting, John returned 
to camp with : his brother, 
Akana. I served some food, saving: “Lam sure 
vou know that John hat a worthless wife. My 
bannock falls mnurt. the seal is overcooked, 
and the tea cold. [ cannot cook or sew. T do 
not know why John keeps me. And look at 
this fish; Is that any way to out tt? It is a dis- 





Hakungak and 


grace! lam ashamed 

john enjpoved mv game, especially when | 
walled: “And look at this Home he 
comes with empty hands! While other hunt- 
ers bring good meat and fat seals, he plays 
Wilh fis d and is of no use 
at all Tt must be my fault that T couldn't get 
a better man, being as ugly as | am 

kana smiled, leaned toward my disgraced 
mate, and said, “Sweet girl” Both brothers 
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three months’ work, Seal and fox pelts, hive yer, 


looker] pleased This was the way to talk 

We found Buchan Bay camp on our own 
The single family there—parents and one son 
—poke no Enelish, but réceived us grace- 
Tully and cheered every fish we caught and 
snared. When vou hunt or fish around some- 
one elses camp, you leave vour game and 
fish there, except what you need for your 
return jOUrne 

We found this family's existence pertectls 
tailored for iis needs. One could buy 4ome 
macerm implements and sll enjov the Inuit 
concept of tite on the lant Problems, how 
ever, were msing. The family’s hunting had 
depleted game in the immediate vit bnity. Ih 
the old davs a hunter hacl to paddle his kavak 
for davs to find caribou on Bathurst Inlet’ 
western shore. Today, with outboards, it 
takes only a tew hours. Modern technolory 
has altered the trarlitional balance of work, 
rest, and play. The days grow longer and 
somechines boring 

Limingmaktok faced @ crisis several years 
ao. An inexperienced civil servant arrived 


ar, 





cine Mt one but Mikhak Wis hoa lching id 


job, concluded that evervbody needed public 


assistance. Welfare checks arrived, This 


new situation was attractive at first; self- 
sufficiency no longer seemed necessary. But 
when their carving and fur output began 
dropping, they decided they would be better 
off if the payments were ended. 

The people are touch and proud and their 
spirit prevailed. Tikhak lives fast, hunts, 
travels, takes excellent care of his family. We 
admired his drive. He tied to live in Cam- 
bridge Bay twice but left, disgusted. “Nothing 
to do there but sit, drink, and gamble. Too 
many drunks and fiyzhts,” he told us. 

Cambridge Bay, 160 air miles northeast, 
has all the troubles that placue some northern 
settlements. Some children flatly refuse to go 
to schoo! there. although it is well equipped 
ancl has teachers’ assistants speaking Inuktitut 
to ease the transition from camp life to the 
Western concept of learning and discipline. 
Many children, out-of touch with their fami- 
lies during the long school months, do not 
learn bow to live on the hand. 

Kadlun's bright 20-year-old daughter, who 
finished tenth grade in Vellowknife, wanted 
to teach in Inuktitut those children who ather- 
wise would not go to school, The territorial 
Department of Education had offered her 
class materials, furniture, even a salary, 
which she cid not really expect. She was to 
start in the full and teach in their native lan- 
tuage whatever her stucents wished to learn. 


blossomed. Caribou and seal crew fat, 

and the hunting was good. Fish came to 
the nets and filled the drying racks. The hot, 
dry days of summer arrived, and the Inuit 
loved it. The children splashed in the chill 
water, women cooked outdoors, and men 
rested on skins spread on the ground, blowing 
mosquitoes from their faces with masterful 
jets of air. 

People visited in their boats, first pulling 
them across ice floes, then enjoying open, 
calm walter as summer progressed. We fol- 
lowed the Inuit, learning to cope with their 
unzccountabilitv, so alien to our question- 
and-answer culture. Now we knew that if we 
asker, “Will you go hunting today?” the 


& IN JUNE birds nested, the tundra 


answer was usually, “I don't know.” We 
learned to watch hip waders, lying in front 
of the tents. If they were moved, somebody 
was going somewhere. We chased Tikhak to 
watch his spearfishing, trailed others to 
caribou hunts. The Inuit did not mind. 

Between two August storms we went to the 
camp of Avaluk, whose caretaking job for 
the Hope Bay silver mine had led his family 
to near starvation the preceding ‘winter. 
Promised money cid not arrive, yet he would 
not forsake his post to eo on extended hunt- 
ing trips. Dehydrated potatoes saw the family 
of 12 and their dogs through the worst dark 
month, until he managed to get help from 
Cambridge Bay, Later he moved to the coast, 
where the whole family subsisted on an 
average catch of three fish per day. 

If Avalak would take us back to Umine- 
maktok, we could offer him all the extra food 
and fuel we hacl. He agreed. We planned to 
leave before our food ran out, We did not. 
High winds and heavy seas prevented it. The 
children waited for the school plane to take 
them to Cambridge Bay and the plentiful 
food there, but the pilot couldn't get through. 
They swam in little rivers, played with pups, 
and gathered berries. 

One morning I followed the familiar call of 
“Tiiturit!” to the family’s tent. Avalak was 
hing across the bed, staring at the ceiling, 
worried, Once again the day was stormy, im- 
possible for travel. 

“Did you have vour meal?’ he inquired. 
Several vears of work at a Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police post and a railroad in the 
south made it easier for him to ask questions. 

“No,” TD replied. 

“Why not?” 

“We are out of food,” I said simply. 

“Get some fish from the rack and eat. You 
must eat.” And, sensing that it would take 
many hungry days before I'd cut into their 
short supply, he told his wife, “Get it. We 
will all eat now.” 

We did, and it altered our relationship, No 
langer were we passing birds with no thes. 
Avalak’s decision to feed us was an act of 
adoption. When he later left with John to 
check the seal net, his wife poured me more 


Youngster at heart, Kivok plays with battery-operated model cars-at his Parry Bay 
summer camp. He ordered the toy track and race-car set from a mail-order catalog 





tea, sat closer, and expressed her doubt 
whether one of the couples | knew was hay- 
ing a good marrage. | praised her perception, 
and soon we were haying the most produc- 
live possip feast north of the Arctic Circle 
From then on John and | contributed mush 
rooms and berries, and willows for fuel 
wart willows that hug the ground and take 
decades to 2row an inch thick 
hsh crow slowly in the Arctic, while people 
saci to age Tost 

Wwalak walked the tills, looking tor came 


Plants antl 


HTunery and starving 

i shageered in ever iand, 

For ever stumbling forwards 

{ did so wish to see 
Twining caribou or fish mia lake 
hat joy war ary one wash 


The school pinne finally arrived. Avalak 5 
littl san boightened. “When I grow up, [ am 
rong to be a bush pilot,” he told me. “Being 
a policeman & too dangerous’ 

soon Wwe were back at Uminemaktok. 
where Avalak could load his boat with basic 
necessities, He did not mind an occasional 
lack of food, and life on the land was best 
for him, he-said 
choice, His fluent English, mechanical skills, 
and sense of responsibility would make him 
a mast desirable emplovee 

We talked to Avalak about the future of 
Uminemaktok. Pressures were mounting on 


But it was feood to have a 


this settlement of Sixt people whi beau opted 
for the kind of life they wanted. This was no 
longer the oll, trachtional exrtence, anc the 
changes were gceneralivy welcomed. Bul how 
would they react to new turns of fortune: 
Mineral 
around Bathurst Inlet; there is talk of 4 pro- 
nosed national purk; the owners of a natural 


exploration Cai is mushroom 


ts” lores 60 miles down the intet have pur 
chased the olcl Hudson's 
buildings in Uminemaktok: the Inuit wonder 


Bay Compan\ 


Theugh a Western-style kiss supplants 
traditional nose rubbing for Tiknak and his 
wife, the Inult af Emingemaktok =till hold te 
ther heritage. Rejecting settlement in larger 
communities nite with alooboalism sane) ut- 
cmploviment, they proudly remain on thelr 


ancestral loncds, sustaining lite by hunting 


ane hehineg 


if towrists might start showing wp, The first 
electric generators have arrived on the supply 
ship What. with these encroachments, will 
become of the Inuwit’s freedom? 

Avalak 
changes happened too fast, and the people 
were not ready tor them. But they ane learn 
ing. We are getting along without welfare 
We have enough money from trapping white 
foxes, from selling sealsking and carvings, 
and from the federal child’s allowance. The 


“T used to worry.” said “SOT 
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NW CAPRICIOUS MOMENTS, I try to 
think up ways to keep people away {rom 
my island hideaway. [ speak of discom- 
forts and dangers; ticks and mosquitoes, 
Tattiesnakes and water moccasins. I quote 
the complaint of an old farmer whe has no 
use for swamps and live oaks and dunes 
“This island t hell-struck,” he saicl. “It ain't 
fit for man or beast.” 

But I always confess my true feeling: that 
Cumberland Island, on the Georgia coast, has 
been blessed by benevolent powers. 

Its isolation and unspoiled character were 
reinforced in my mind one winter dav. I had 
walked the beach for hours, breathing deeply 
of the motst air, listening to the surf and gulls 
calling to the wind. Empty and wild, the 
beach invited intense solitude. | picked up a 
conch anc heard its echo of the sea. When I 
tossed the shell away, it landed by a track. 

A track? Was T not alone in mv primeval 
setting? Then I came to my senses, stepped 
in the track, and baughed. Like the late Loren 
Eiselev in The Night Country, | bad been 
startled by my own footprint. 

Until recently it was possible to feel alone, 
even though two or three dozen people sharec| 
the island. Now that feeling is gone But I 
should not be sorry: In the future many more 
people will know Cumberland's beauty, if not 
its solitude. Hell-struck or blessed, this ishane 
Is passing into the public heritage as our 
ninth national seashore (map, next page). 

At 40 square mules, Cumberland i the 
largest of the “Grolden Isles of Guale,” as the 
opunish called the Georgia barrier islands 
after the indians they found along this coast 
Much of Guale rernains unspoiled because, 
nearly a century ago, it became fashionable 
among the superwealthy to own an island 
retreat. Cumberland until very recently was 
substantially possessed by two families: heirs 
of Thomas Carnegie, brother of Andrew Car- 
newie, the Scottish immigrant who amasseda 
fortune in steel, and of Asa Griggs Candcller, 
the Atlanta businessman who introduced 
(oca-Cola to the worlc. 

Twenty-two years ago the National Park 
Service described Cumberland as “one of the 
lwo mest outstanding undeveloped seashore 
areas Blong the Atlantic and Gulf coasts.” 
(The other was Cape Cod in Massachusetts.) 
In 1972 Congress established Cumberland as 
a national seashore, $5 percent of the island 








By JOHN PENNINGTON 


Photographs by 
JODI COBB 


Symbols of a passing era, postboxes 
on the back perch of Greyfield Inn 
present a tall order for Gail Hammond, 
who sorts mail for Cumberland stands 
handful of remaining families As a 
retreat for the well-to-do, this largest 
of Georgia’s Sea Islands -slumbered 

in unspoiled isolation for nearly a 
cettury. Then in 1972 the island began 
passing from private to public hands, 
after being designated by Congress 

a¢ a national seashore. 
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has now been acquired by the Park Service. 
That remaining in private ownership includes 
High Point, the Candler family retreat, where 
mv job as caretaker allowed special msights 
into a unique environment. 

For more than three vears I made my home 
on this isle, which has no bridge to the main- 
land and no pavement to wear out shoes or 
spirit. | was immersed in the island's moods 
and rhythms, student and lover of its wild- 
ness—-and witness to the passing of an era. 

I wot there before Cumberland was opened 
to the public—in time to Jearn to live off the 
land and the water; to know long, splendid 
periods of isolation; to find solitude andl, 
sometimes, an aching loneliness: 


Caretaker's Job in Shangri-la 


] first saw Cumberland from the air, as the 
migrant terns and plovers see it in the fall. 
Sam (Candler, ane of High Point's owners, 
flew to the islanclin his small plane. He swung 
across the north end and put the entire island 
under the wing. From ‘a clear October sky | 
saw beaches of fine, firm sand, rumpled dunes 
bordered by live-oak forests, marshes and 
estuaries, a few buildings and moins. We 
landecl on a-small strip. Later, piloting 
rented! plane, I landed on the beach to make 
that first trip spiritually complete. 

Only 14 people lived year round on Cum- 
berland then. The number increased grad- 
wally, mostly because of enlargement of the 
Park Service staff, to about thirty. Visits by 
owners and their guests sometimes doubled 
and tripled the number. 

Then, in 1975, the Park Service opened the 
southern end to day visitors. In a few weeks, 
more people visited Cumberland than had im 
the previous ten years. After that show of 
interest, the Park Service acquired a bigger 
boat and opened parts of the island to back- 
packers and campers. 

For me, the allure of the caretaker job was 
great. Island life promised few temptations to 
the pocketbook; I would try to write.a novel. 
T left my newspaper job in Atlanta and paid 
the price in lost income to get away, for a 
while, from the contrived environment of the 
city. | wanted to feel the touch of a clean 
breeze, the wet kiss of the rain in a natural 
setting; to hear the ocean's roar instead of the 
freeway’s, the trumpeting call of the pileated 
woodpecker instead of the jackhammier’s 





clatter. | wanted to calm some discorian| 
notes and reattune myself to nature's rhythms, 
to repair in my life what Evell Gibbons called 
man's “estrangement trom nature.” 

Tesse Hadley, one of my High Pomt neich- 
bors, helped me learn about tstand living 


(pages 6456-7): In the first week we went into 
Christmas Creek to get fish. Jesse demonstrat- 
edi the use of a cast net. From his hanels it 
swirled! out ike a windblown blossom over 
the dark watet 

I threw the net, and i came up jumping 
with three «mall mullet. a sea trout, ancl a 


small flounder. The ease of the catch AM ase 








me. I stood holding the dripping net, watch 
Ing the fish flap about 

Jesse scowled. “Your arm broke?” he asked 
“Throw the net, John. Get the fish while the 
bide s TIght You can admire ‘em later.’ 

Jesse Bailes is unc hallengerl KIT of Chri el- 
mas Creek. Wit 
other fruits of that rich tidal stream—ovsters 





i his help I learned to harvest 


clams, crabs, conchs, shomp. But often it 
Wan lL nécessary, jesse was a generous friend 
Who came bearing gifts, a burlan bag full ol 
hsh or shellfish. He mace it easy—but not 
too easy. “E ain clean em, be would say. “I 


catch em, ohn. You clean ‘em 
Cine dav 1 watched him shucking ovsters 
He built a fre under an old black washpot 


then piled in oysters with a pitchlork. He 


I 
Walted awhile, then took them out just as 
they began to open, tender and succulent 

Eager to learn, I asked, “Jesse, how lone 
do vou leawe them in the water?” 

At first | thought he hadn't heard. He 
opened one ovster, hen another. Finally he 
spoke: ~ NOt boo fone,” 

[ put my watch aside, and it stopped at ten 
of ten. Three years later it still said ten of ten 
lL concerned myself with measurements of 
time more sienificant to island living how 


long between tides, betwten new moon andl 








full. between sunrise anc sunset 
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Guesthouse ona ¢rand seale, Grevtield 
Inn wos built asa home 75 years ago by a 
branch of the steelrich Carnecie famils 
Today a lodging place and the anty touch of 
commerce on the itnd, tt welcomes out 
Ses AN Sees 25 & COMMUnIty center for 


Cumberland residents 








One of a long line of women who shaped 
Cumberland history, Lucy Ferguson iabove} 
credits ber Carnegie ancestors with pre 

gervingt the island's wildernes«. She remains 
a Vocal opponent of U.S. Government plans 
Lo acquire all the dand for the nahonal sea- 
share, A grandclaughter from Pennsylvania 
icing page) bears « striking resemblance 
to “Miss: Lucy.” whose portrait at 26 hanes 
in forevtield Inn. Covered in plastic by the 
“ational Park Service, an old stahion wagon 
(below) harks back to another Liev 








Excavations reveal that the Indians who 
ance dwelt on Cumberland ate not onl 
shellfish and fish that could be trapped in 
tical estuaries but also deer and other am- 
mats. Similarly supplied, and with vegetables 
froma farcen, | had litth need for a grocer 

It took me a week to get my first deer. Rach 
time | encountered one, the animal would 
toss its head, snort, ancl bound away before 
| could get close enough to <hoot 
wally I learned the necessary stalking 
techniques. Scent, sight, and sound were allies 
of the deer: if [ wanted venison, they would 
have to be mine also 

So [ went after a rain had softened the 
earth. to mute the sound of my approach. | 
Walked! into the wind, 40 the breeze would 
carry my scent away from the prev. | moved 
stealthily. I spotted 4 young buck and waited 
until eating claimed his attention fully. Put- 
ting a clump of palmetto between us, I ma 
neuvered close enough to shoot 

Then I stood with smoking shotwun and 
wept over the dying ammal at my feet lam 
not a joviul predator 
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Dunes Tell of Sea Wind's Violence 


Che island was an open classroom, and 
visiting scientists were teachers. One day on 
the beach, Dr. Robert Platt of Emorv Univer- 
sity, a past president of the Ecological Society 
of America, stopped and pointed excitedly at 
a sand dune: 

One side hacl been sheared off, exposing 
the process of creation: layers and layers. oi 
sand of citferent hues, built up by years ol 
winds, Now a northeaster had cut it away, 
blowing the sand to other hillocks in the 
dynamic, changing dunescape beside the sea 

Cr. Helen B. Jordan, a protozoologist, 
studied parasites in small reptiles and am 
phibians, with a special interest in the trans 
mission and evolution of malana. In fopp, 
hat, bagev Army fatirues, anc 
she searched the woos and swamps lor 
snakes and lizards. Islanders cullecl her the 
“Tear Lacy 





LEnnis shoes, 


ing release from pressures. A guest of Sam 
Candier’s at High Point stopped by ms 
kitchen to talk in the spring of 1974. He said 
he was going to run for President. Later, in 
his book, Whey Not ee Best?, Fimmy Carter 
wrote that Cumberland was “our favorite 
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piace When he was (Gseorgia’s governor. He 
Visited several times with his famils 

] remembes Jesse Bailey's Comment when | 
told him what Governor Carter had sail 


‘Jimmy run for President? He'll win, He 
inow how to talk to pcp le: ry Then Tessi 
lauched. “But | can show him «something 
about throwing that net. And he know it too.” 

Sunrise found me, many times, plunging 
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OVer 
Point's aging surplus Navy lincing crafi 
(Operating this 36-foot vessel ower a 275-mile 
[Intracoastal Waterway route between Cum- 
berland and St Simons Island, I ferried 
vehicles for the owners and brought in vaso 
ine, horse and chicken feed, lumber, and ap- 
Hhiances. Cressing | 


with a northens! wine sence shirts Ol spat 





1 ST) OT) 2a WInteer day. 
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to the life fF had nut behine 


torav over mé, | felt closer to the moon than 


Chests Huunt Abandoned Cotton Fields 


English sen. James Edward Oglethorpe, 


[ounder of Greorcia, built a hunting lodge on 
Cumberland and named it Dungeness, for a 
astle on the southern top of Rent. After the 
Revolution, Dungeness was acquired by Gren 
Nathanael Greene, who hacl been the voune- 
est general in the early Continental Army. He 
planned an ¢labornte home, which his widow 
built after his denth in 1786 
before the Civil Wor, Dungeness was one 
Pseverm large Cumberland plantations that 


aTeW long stanle Sea Island cotton. Three or 





four hundred slaves worked the helds. Cem 
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balls. Water runs from her eves, and i 4 The ishowi—tuscious, lovely temale—ha 
romantic notion that old Caretta t& weeping been possessed by many. New she lingers be- 
during her motherly act. Biologists know that tween private ond publicownership Phe Mark 
she ps excretiny salt from her system Service bil honed to omen Lhe entire seashore 








In one stiimmer Carol documented 11% to Visitors in 1978, but the @oal ts not realist 


turtle nests in a five-mile stretch of Cumbe Pluns and preparations will not be complete 
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ugoslavia's Black Mountain’ 


By BRYAN HODGSON 


a 


SALAS EPA BAPE 


Photographs by LINDA BARTLETT 


Tis FACE seems oddly gentle now, a 
pale death mask serene upon a pillar 
in Cetinte, the stronghold of his 
enemy. Mahmut-Pasha ware his 
name, He led a elittering Turkish 
army to Montenegro in 1796, bent on con- 
quest for the empire of the Ottomans. 

But he meta breed of warriors in love with 
death, ancl they deprived him of his army, his 
ambitions, wocl his hee 

“Perhaps vou'd lke to see his skull We 
keen it In the monastery.” sav= my guicle 

[ decline. J bave hac my fill of death and 
history today, the ceremonial evidente af 500 
years of warfare that forged a nation called 
(Crna Gora, Black Meuntain 

The Black Mountain: Montenegro. Toca 
it ix the smallest of Yugoslavia's six republics, 
wedeerl firmly aramst the northwestern bor- 
derof Albania onthe placid southern Adriatic 
coast (map, page 665). Behine its fringe of 
seaside tourist resorts lies a spectucular 
wWiitlerness of mountains and gorees, where 
touch and prideful] people live with their 
hearls inthe future and their hearts in the past 





Modern Montenegrins cherish the mem- 
arv that theirs was the only Balkan land to 
live—at bloody cost—in freedom from. the 
Turkish invaders who crushed old Serbia at 
Rosovo in 14xc. 

(etinje 1 the treasure-howse of that 
memorn—a strane, town e€m- 
beckled in the mountains that were Monte- 
negre’s fortress. Some have scorned it as a 
comic-opera capital, where barbarous tribes- 
men struck attitudes: of chivalry. More 
thoughttul visitors note that (Christian monks 
began operating @ printing press here in 1444, 
and that a Monteneerin ruler named Neos, 
who died in 1851, 1 still honored a5 one of 
Luposiayvin's greatest poets 

The Montenegrins’ stubborn inclepencdence 
awakened Europe to the existence of a for- 
midnble foe against the Ollomans. Russm 
formed an allance that sll has overtones in 
modern VWuroslavy politics. Brituin, France, 
and Austria established lemauens m Cetinpe 
after the Serbo-Turkish wars of 1875: 

And in 1909 the United States sent a min- 
ister Plenipotentiary named George Higgins 


eTriceless 


At home by their bearth in the village of Goclinie, two women prepare the evening 
meal A Mant squash, primed for its nutlike seeds, dries wt left in this hamlet evervone is 
named Lekovic, a tremonder of the past when clans lived in mountain-girt isolation 
Smallest ol six wutonomous republics that comprise the Socialist Federal Republic of 
Yuroslavia. Montenegro preserves co long tradition of Independence won by a breed of 


fighting men whose course 1s legendary 


flys 
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Moses, who reported—in the March 1913 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC—that “Montenegro, 
perched in the rocky fastnesses ._. both de- 
hes and invites invasion with its magnificent 
svstem of highways so delightfully easy of 
passage in time of peace and so superlatively 
simple of defense in time of war,” 


LACK MOUNTAIN, The name itself ic 

a contradiction. The mountains are bone- 

gtay limestone that does not weather and 

crumble like other rock. but literally melts 

beneath the rain, until boulders gape with 

mournful cavities like skulls and cliffs ore 
furrowed tke the face of fme. 

Rain creates few rushing streams in the 
high country, but vanishes instead Into an 
underworld of caves, welling up many miles 
away as rivers full born at the mountains’ feet. 

Only in small hollows called pola does 
enough sparse soil survive to nourish tiny 
Villages, isolaterl from one another by the 
tumbled peaks, 

Tt is pleasant to ream the herhts. Voices of 
men and Women, toiling in the changeless 
wavs of antiquity, float up to vou from a 
village. There is the fabled Gulf of Kotor, 
ringed with the crumbling palazci of the Ve- 
netian-empire. The Adriatic coast sparkles-at 
night with the pleasure palaces of.a new «m- 
pire built for tourism. Inland is Lake Scutari, 
largest in the Balkans, which Montenegro 
shares jealously with Albania. Behind it the 
factories of Titecrad casta minlern haze over 
the shimmering plain of Zeta 

To the north the §,274-foot tusk of Dur- 
miter dominates the Dinaric Alps. And slashed 
across the whole are spectacular nver gorges 
—the Tare, whose purity Montenegrins have 
sworn to protect agminst pollution; the beauti- 
ful Piva, part of which forms a lake behtnd 
the new 342 .000-kilowatt Mratinje: Diam, one 
the Morata, with its incredible new railway 
line that stitches through the mountain= like 
a needle through folded canvas 

From the hemhts, vou may feel you under- 
sturcl Montenerro. 

But not for long, 

Photographer Linda Bartlett and | drive 
cautiously on the highway that plunges into 
the reat Morata poree. Toward us, a nose- 
to-tail convey of huge diesel trucks labors up- 
ware. The drivers seem cheerful and relaxed, 
ancl a few miles farther we discover why. On 


Mot) 


a hairpin turn, a small roadside restaurant 
clings to the mountainside More tricks 
crowd the small parking lot. 

Inside, a man 1s singing, It is a strange anc 
mournful voice, echoed by the singhe-string 
ficidle between his knees. With the last waver- 
ing note his listeners cheer and raise their 
beer bottles in tribute. 

Later, when the truck drivers are gone, the 
singer shows us his eusfe—the traditional fid- 
dle of the Serbs. He has made it himself and 
carved on its neck a defiant dragon. He plays 
another song. The eerte counterpoint of voice 
and instrument makes hairs stand on my neck. 

Afterward we sip tiny cups of syrupy Turk- 
ish coffee, and L ask if the guste is for sale. He 
hesitates, then names a price that seems too 
low. Doffer more, Awkwardly he accepts, Sud- 
denly an old woman interrupts, thrusting 
upon us an armful of pure white wool freshly 
carded for spinning. 

Her hands are twisted and thumbless, Lin- 
dla exclaims in dismay. 

“Nenacki!” the oll woman says, with a 
shrug. She hisses the word. 


NILY [IN TITOMGRAD, hours later, do we 

| fully understand what we have seen 

and heard.#oran Lekovic, a young uni- 

versity student who is to become our trans- 

lator, guide, ancl much-loved friend, listens 
to the tape recording I have marie. 

“Vou have mide a good start in learning 
about Montenegro,” he savs. “The song ts 
part of an ancient evele that begins with the 
prayer of the Serbian Prince Lazar before the 
battle of Kosove: 

“Let us sinll our blood, tet ws redeem death 
by death... better death as heroes than alive 
in shame. 

“The exslar was only selling you his in- 
strument to be polite—he muacle it tor his 
family. You paidcimore than he asked, so the 
oll woman gave vou the wool, which was 
worth much more. 

“And as for her hancds—well, ‘Nemackr 
were the German solihers of World War IL 
She was young and pretty then. They ques- 
tioned her about the Partisans. She would not 
speak. They hung ber by her thumbs until 
she dropped.” 

Titegrad bears the name of the most. fa- 
mous of the Partisans, Josip Broz Tito, Presi- 
dent of the Republic since 1953. It is a dusty, 
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raucous frontier town where high-rise apart 
ments look down on haphazard neizhbor 
hoods builtan the wartime ruins of Podeorica, 
as the town was culled until 1946, Two vears 
later it became Montenegro's new capital 
Today it 16 home to a laree bureaucracy, and 
a university where 6.000 students work te 
Ward degrees in business ackministration. law. 
and engineering. Here, too. a new factory 
smeits 50 percent of Yugoslavia’s aluminum 
from bauxite mined in nearby Niktid 

Linda ane [ arrive in the midst of a rush 
hour that attests to all the problems of proe- 
Hut within an hour we witness what 
Uilica 


denly 





i ee 
Sects a miracle on Freecom Street- 


ba Liakyr | it 





Which at 5 p.m becomes sus 
devoid of cars. [ristearl, o slow tide of hurman- 
ity swirls in trand procession, and the air 
hums with animated conversation. 

“This & a tradition called ferce,” says 
Zoran, “Cars are banned from 5 to 11 pom 
euch day. Peop 
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to gessip, to show off new babies. It ts an old 
Village custom—but the people of Titograd 
are stil villagers at heart 

We join the slow parade, window-shopping 
at two modern department stores and dozens 
of specialty shops. Their wares runge from 
ecythe blaces to chain saws, waehboards to 
wishing muichines, and a wide variety of 
clothing, electronic golds, automobile paeces- 


sores, and brightly packaged foods. Uneler 
Yuroslavia’s brand of Communism the work- 
ers in | & for suc 


and profit is the mea: 








¢ Stute stores are respansib 
cessful management 
sure of success 

For the voung people on korzo, life seems 
comfortable and promising: “They wear the 
international vouth—skinticht 


rans and sweaters. The only somber note is 


unioarm of 


provided by scores of grav-clad draftees, who 
watch list lesaly as the crowd moves hi Tito- 
Pratl 8a major military base, for it is close to 
the sensitive Albanian border, 





Moder lines of a university donmnitory in Titograd, Montencero's capital, spell progress 
Io gepluagenanan Blaze Bojevic, a former who remembers when he barely coamed u 


living from the soil With industry sparked by new hydroelectric power, Monteneero now 


processes DIE Into aluminium ane manufactures heavy construction equipment aswell 


Montenegro: Yuaeoslavia's “Black Mourntiain 
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Yugoslavia 


Repub ics of 


Ruler, warrior, and epic poet, Petor LU Njewo? ibelow, right) persuiied feuding 


Chies tO 2IVe Wp power to a central senate 20 vears before his death tn 1a$1. Che 


withor's interpreter, Zoran Lekovic (below, Jefti, bears a rematkable resemblatce 





‘Was never comecripntion here before,” 
erowls a huege vwoune man. one of several 


The swish of the sevthe t heard mor [I ional students Zoran has gath- 
often than the ror of the tractor in thisaeri ered to meet | 

Hitural jand. While his: grapes mpen, a Catiuntentacts mun, he laugh, he sing, he go 
farmer at Dobreko Selo (facing page) he to die, Was traction. And now? T will-get ms 





vests hay, important as cattle feed during degree, then | will be in army—probably in 


Slovenia or Serbia, because usually vou don't 
serve in wour own state. But if we have to 


Li if 
ea 


the long mountain winters. A firmer wid 
his wife (below) bring in a lead of hay from 


them farm at trolubew 


His voice leaves no doubt that the 
idea of combat still has its atiracthions to a 
Vionteneerm 
Defining encmies—or even ffmends—s 
more clitheult 
I ask the stucterits their thouwehts about the 
‘ecent arrests of 40 Yueoslavse—inclocing 12 
Viontenerrins—on charges af conspiring with 
the Laommunist Party of the Soviet Chien to 
undermine the Tito governments indepen 
ceri peal ic 
Phere 4 a silence. “Yueoslayia 1s too strone 
now to be civicied by old quarrels,’ cays one 
student with u Trotsky beard 
“We will not be a colony of Russin We will 
not be a satellite of the West. Let the olcl men 
remember their hatreds. We would rather 
learn and teach from our own experience.” 





MPHESE YOUNG ONES, they know noth- 
ing of life! Petar Mujovic takes a mighty 
ewif of beer, smoothes his great white 

mustache, and clowers at the holiday crowd 
in the valley of Veruéa, some 20 miles north 
of Titogracd. It is July £3, anniversary of 
the Montenegrin guerrilla wprisings against 
ltaliin occupving troops in 1941. Petar i 
rite becuse the voung peaple have nail so 
little attention to ceremonies honoring the 
aid Partisans 

Impatient 
mourning cress, who has remover! her black 
wool stockings and pinned her skirt to reveal 
4 fashionable amount of thuch 

“Once the bovs anct girls wore the national 


costume on days hke this,” Petar growls 





he Points HU a VOUNE Fir in 





‘Now they won't even wear proper mourning 
[oT nn tead' 
At 78 Petar still wears the &Rapa—the tra- 








ditional Nilontenegrin cap, with 168 black 
boarder commenorating the Serbian cdeteat by 
Turkish armiesat Kosovo nearly 600 years. aga 

Petar fought with the Partisans, but his 
military memories bezin with the Balkan 
Wars, when he was wounded in combat asa 
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are going to the cities, [hey are forgetting 
a) rh = Ba ie sweet m2 in r ese A ry 
that nature makes man humane. When he 
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| look at the cheerful mob playing soccer, 


CLatec irs Crow cling ee freshmen! 


: " 
cal CPA 


afar thin olier rst CoICKEeN Arh Oh Arie 


Others clamor for fruit juice, Coca-Cola, and 
Niksicke Pivo—the potent beerof Niksie. The 
bottles are nested in tubs of snow browsrht 
irom the wintery Hanks ol Kucki xom and 
Vasovevicki kom, highest mountams in this 
reHIOon called kRomovi 


the spicy barbecued sausage caller fevopews 


Weonng his country s history on his hear 


1" PE NWOVIC 4 ni hag joes L feel TEE 
lLijeva Rijeka (helow) The black border of 
hes hifi ttanwi= for the th rmribl Geren cel Pi 
SCrhinn pncestors py the Lurk. 0 =i ae a 
rial, VMiotitene@er th tir f oan el Im cComiteat 
the Daido tog, the centuries of wartari 
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Momntencarin replied, “Lt chepenels. A friend 


Can bet there in se NOUrs: fiat, mii nevet 
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A eiant billboard portrait of Marchal Tito Vuenealay writv atainst invading Italian and 





mes benigniy on the crow: except for thal rerun troop t Vion beneerin nationalists 


Aw ind the tumble of Serto-(Croatia wining with he rovalist Ceinsé forces of Geen 
speech, 1 could be at a Fourth of July picni Dravgoliub-Draga Mihailovie, were soon 
Siddenly I feel oppressed by history, while locked in tragic civil war with Tito’s Com 
the revelers are for this day free of i munist Partisans 

WOT lar awit, In the shaclow ol the moun lhere Are no monuments to (letnik dead 
Lain named for them, a monument stands t VWihajlovie. accused of collaborating with 
the fallen men of the Vasojevic clan. In 1912 the Nazi: was executed for treason in 194 
they died against the Turks, anrl in 1915 In late afternoon we join the caravan al 
wins! ALMINIans® an Bulgarians (thers eoaring curs, choking in #8n e&normou 


ied against the Austrians in World War I Hume of dust And then comes one of those 
and then the Vasojevics resisted) until 1971 amall miractes that Mo ntenezro offers trav- 
the newly create] Kingdom of the Serbs,  eclers. Water glitters in a grotto near the road 
{ rows ani Sot h=—ie Lay ' puree Le Whi fin) anc) Sereurmbs | brnouieeh Lifadrani tat 


The second Worl! War at first browghi if Wild mint to enter a wonderland carved 


Congquorne, the mountams, tlic Belerare- 
Har Bail rig Morea Buyer 
corer (right), linking the Danube with the 
Adnatic Under construction for ten wears, 
tne /3 mules of track through ‘vlontenegro 


includes 29 miles of tunnels and 9 


threw the 


Ties 


Twisting roms can lead to o trame enc. A 


cin accomoanier) by nemnant= of a ereshed 


nuto (below) memoralizes brothers who 
cierc near Niksic 





huncdrecd-foot watertal 
& flicker in the wine 


inside «a chil by a 





inv vellow-diushed bir 

of the plunging water 
We rebresh 

mv thoughts are cleansed of bloody histon 
Somehow this seems a holy place, where 


the soul of such a land might shelte: 
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urseives in the wt 


WO) AO CUSROVEIC believes the soul of 
Montenegro 1 mare of woor. His 
huge hancs-can carve and shape with 

enormous dehcacy. his lace 

like a model for something to be chiseled on a 


MowUnGiuny 





ts hitee as well 


Mie ic +h, # metenroloest by pnofe=shon, 


his 





and asculptor by something more than choice 
Ul] Montenegro, to measure the 


‘T travel 
snow pick, the water reserve. Once I am on 
1 snowstonn comes, and [am lost 
lf 1 stop to rest. | will die. And then I see one 
tree, ancl something in its shape tells me how 
ww patient So I 2 on, 
An] Say | ined the rei] 

“Ard | le 
to tell us, if we look carefully, So Lam wsculp- 


tor, but only to find out the truth of wood, nal 


lurmitor 
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bo minke it say my ithea.” 

Me Works in SNIKSH 
mountaineus baaxite- mining district 
His laboratorv-studio is 


center ol Vion tercerc © 
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Montenevrin artists tramedl in Venice, wer 





removed with patient skill’ First they were 
coated) with hinen glued with honey anc bulls 
bile, then shced fram the walls in fifth-ol-an 
nich sheets, When the restoration is complet 
in 1980, the mastermeces will be fitted again 
Pi the linen coveTInG Temived 

“We could not sacrifice this hentlage just 
for electricity,” savs Nonin Dusan, oné of the 
rl 
fresco he is repairing. [t gittters with gold and 
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nmnseryatoa4©rs He hrs is ii a ee es beet 


ras if painted vesterdas 
The dam tteelf crouches [tke some 2ravid 
creature in the Piva vorce, her «wollen con 


erete belly 720 feet high. Some two thousand 





men worked 24 hours a ca for euchl veurs 


to build 1 
Woven of willow branches and capped by 


’ a ae TF ea j pw Peery Tre Fre LrPpeey, «& Lee eee 
thigati tl Corr rific it {eh mide i bone inka pie | a aes | | mt { Ci whet | citi 
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furoslavia.” save an eneineer at the huge 


mirk the farm of Amir Het, whose headdress 3 
construction carn. "Bul now our mountains 


PSPC Ue Ninslem f iithy ba Cpe ithect tr 


the Turkish occupation of this arca work for us We have not lost o beautiful 
Manv villawers had worked in the Uniti river—we have gained a beautiful lake, and 
States for a time. Still they returned to the electricity for industry as welll’ 


Wis Of their toretathers, 9 demonstrated 


DA! eer Genin form With a shone wine! is ; . = | 
URMTTOR, the republic's lofitest peak, 


powered by a mountain stream (below) 
lies only 14 miles from Mratinte, but ro 


smitten by nhoborcranher Bartlett, a yvouth 
above! followed her arimiring!ly from a cis bridge vet spans the Piva gorce We 
tance, then presented her with a ros must drive 90 miles around it to reach “abl 
ik, the small resort town at the foot of the 
Teun tian 

We are without a translator, tor “orn hoe 
mumunations. Annal with a dictionary, we 
lurch along a back road that seems to lead 
only from rocks to more rocks and come upon 
a Dleck-clid old Woman stumMmpme purpose 


Alone. She is dehiehted to cep a ricte 





ful 
and | ask her destination 

“Dobro Da,” she sive—and | am battler 
for the dictionary tells me only that shi 
travels to a “enol valley.’ 

4 few miles forther, she graspe mv arm 
and pomis. “Dobro De! Dob Dol” she save 
unin, Far below, a cluster of thatched huts 
ancl sheep pens nestles like a tiny kingdom on 
green meanows ami towering peaks (page= 
of4t-5). [te ome of the Shee yy | clii[is Where vil 
lavers bring them flocks in summer to erm 
on lush Taw Prass 

She ahiehts, aod we ask if we can follow 


= I F Fe Eke sat . ey oe ine | 
She feals us clown the TTI Cutt Lines 





tops to mukke a photograph, and suddenty 


our tuide disappears. We walk alone to the 


hats here me 10 Sound oF Mevemerit, mut thi 





. 4 J meh gon a oa 
ur seems alive with eves 
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Life is o glass prison seems to be the mes 


same (above) of painter Vonpslay Stu 

Hercegnovi. Nada Stank captures fen 
race in stone (helow), Whio Mijuskovi 
right) cl th cet Te fir thi natiral farms Lil 
Od Theres of Wied. saych vane Vision con 
tinues an artistic tradition that betian with 


anes ity lath-centur monisterics 





At last a doorcrenks open on leather hinges, 
and a voung woman looks out cautiously 
“Dobar dan,” | say, “Good day.” The young 
woman invites win. The cirt-floored hut is 
immaculate. A child sleeps on a huge bed in 
one corner; bread bakes in an iron pot on the 
hearth; shelves on the back wall support 
cloth-covered basins filled with sheep milk 

“Kajmak!” she savs proudly, and shows us 
how this traditional cheeselike spread 1s mace 
by skimming curdled milk from the bowls 
each dav. She serves us spoonfuls of it, mn- 
credibly rich, with chunks of bot breacl 

The dictionary gives ws words for “de- 
licious” and “thank wou.” She signs my note- 
book in Cyrillic script. I present my business 
card. As we leave, flocks of shecp flow down 
toward the milking pens, thetr bells clanking 
saith, We feel litthe need for words. It seems 
there are more rewarding things sometimes 
than conversation, 


YONVERSATION is impossible as the 
open-topped rail diesel car clatters into 
6 the: 34/)-mile Trebetica tunnel [In ser- 
onds the temperature crops from a sunlit 
SO°F to the perpetual 45°F inside the moun- 
tain, amd we burrow into sheepskin coats as 
the tunnel for envelope us. In the headlight’s 
glow | see exultation on the face of engineer 
Bucimir Kalezic . 

Budimir has reason te rejoice. At 31, he 
has spent a third of his life supervising con- 
struction of 29 miles of tunnels and 92 bridges 
on the 74 miles of track that form the spec- 
tacular Montenegro section of the Belgrare- 
Bar Railrouel. 

For Budimuir the TrebeSica tunnel is a mas- 
terwork, three vears in building. Inside, a 
bridge spans an underground cataract. We 
speed toward a mysterious vellow- eve that ts 
the fog-filled tunnel mouth, and then we seem 
to rocket into space; to the right of us we look 
Bimest 2,000 feet straight down at the 
sparkling thread of the Tara River. 

The new rathwoy and ite modern hurbor- 
terminus at Har may well change transpor- 
tation puttterns in central Europe. Partially 
financed by 50 million dollars in World Bank 
loans, the rnilway can now save a thousand 
tiiles for trate that once could onky travel 
down the Danube to the Black Sea for ocean 
transshipment. 

Meanwhile, another development program, 





Montenegro: Fagesfiavia’s “Black Mountain” 


officially known as the Southern Adriatic 
Pian, has already revolutionized the once 
plucicl Montenegrin seacoast. 

Vaing United Nations planning resources, 
the government has erected a string of resort 
hotels along a majornew hichway from Tivat 
to Uleciny. In 1975 about a million towrists— 
Germans being the most numerous foreigners 
—left huge sums of money in this new 
Riviera. The plan calls for accommodations 
for 220,000 persons daily by 1990. 


OR LINDA ANDPME, the coast is a cul- 
K tural shock. Driving south from Titograd, 
we have found the raw dirt road that is 
carver along the lonely hills of Lake Seutari’s 
éouthern shore. We have watched smoke-blue 
waiters tum purple with the reflected violence 
af storms in the North Albanian Alps. We 
have lunched en country cheese and olives in 
an nnicient chestnut grove near Ostros, and 
seen the costumes of village women change 
from the dark workaday stuff of Montenegro 
to the colorfully embroidéred blouses ancl 
pantaioons of the Mosher fishion. 

And then, turning south along the Albanian 
border, we have ‘come to the Adriatic port of 
Ulcin, where platoons of tourists burgain for 
Barish souvenirs in the crooked streets. 

At Stan Gar (Old Bari we climb the rubble 
of a Turkish citadel destroyed in 1878 by 
Montenegrin troops whe won this coastline 
ina Serbo-Turkish war. And then we plunge 
into the modern battleerown of traffic along 
the broad new highway toward Budva and 
out first baste of muss-tourist living. 

Here people arrive in bustoads, anc the 
lone traveler is apt to be treated more as a 
problem than a guest. In contrast, there are 
true luxury resorts such as Viiloéer, once the 
summer palace of Yugoslavia's King Alexan- 
der, and Sveu Stefan, an ishind villawe whose 
200 houses have been remodeled into com- 
fortuble apartments. Here the facilities, the 
service, and the cuisine compare with Europe's 
finest—as clo the prices. 

The Gulf of Kotor has more to offer. The 
unchent towns of Rotor, Perast, and Busan 
bear the mark of the merchant princes of the 
Venetian empire, who ruled here between the 
1§th and (Sth centuries. 

But not until we reach Herceenovi do we 
hind what we are seeking on the coast—and 
onte again an artist is our euicle. 


679 


Caught in the revolving door of history, Koter was settled by Uiytians, querec 
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His face is like a ball of modeling clay on 
which he shaped a thousand expressions be- 
fore resigning himself to wrinkled, rueful 
merriment. His name is Vojislav Stame, and 
we had resolved to meet him after seeing some 
of his paintings on exhibit in the palace at 
Cetinje. They were full of zesttul observa- 
tions of Montenegrin life, made with a prim- 
itive’s eve for detail and a ¢cynic’s eve for 
truth (page 678) 


He welcomes us to his small atelier over— 
looking the harbor of Hercegnovi. He frowns 


to hear that we have been less than enchanted 
with the coast 

“But you haven't seen the real coast,” he 
eave. “Tp must be done in the proper way, with 
the proper friends.” 

And so, with his sculptor-wife, Nada, we 
board his tiny boat and <aal across the sunset 
to a small village called Kose on the Lustica 
peninsula The small. immaculate houses are 
golden with fast light as we He up at a small 
outdoor restaurant. We dine on locally made 
ham and cheese and wine: 

And then we dine again—this time at the 
qovial insistence of a group of men who come 
to prepare a ceremonial dinner of a fish 
caught anly in autumn, With it they serve 
tiny clams called prytact in a broth of cognac, 
wine, garlic, parsley, anc mint, 

“Fiveli—long life!” they cay. When we 
leave, I hear their voices for 2 long time, sing- 
ing old songs across the water. 


dving poet-ruler, Petar [IT S jegns, was car- 

ned up the tortuous road to Cetinje, his 
stronghold of the Black Mountain 

He had asked for burial in a simple chapel 
on the summit of Mount Loveen, where he 
hud spent so many hours alone paring over 
the stark distances of his lane. 

“God help the man who loves vou,” he had 
written once of his land and people—and 
micht feel the same today if he could see the 
gigantic official shrine that now encrusts his 
once lonely mountaintop, 


|: WAS FROM ROTOR, in 1851, that the 


Niegos’s most famous poem, “The Moun- 
fain Wreath,” commemorates the tragic 
Christmastime of 1702, when his forebear, 
Bishop-Frince Danilo I, commanded the exe- 
cution of all Montenegrins who had been con- 
verted to [lam by the Turks. 

“Baptized be they in water—or in blood,” 
he ordered. The limits of that bloody ticke can 
be seen today on the edges of Montenegro, in 
Mosiem villages like Gusinje and Ostros, 
where Mosques SUrVIVe. 

Just inside that borderline, ona hill over- 
looking Lake Scutari, lies (sodinje, the an- 
cestral village of the Lekovic clan, Television 
aniennas sprout from ancient roofs, Some 
homes are as they were two centumes ago, 
and others modernized by villagers who work 
in Titogracdl but return for weekends 

“You must come for the grape harvest and 
the wine making.” Zoran Lekovic had told 
us. We arrive on a warm September day to 
share the fragrant task of picking dark, sweet 
grapes. Each family has its own plot of land 
along the lakeshore, and we stop for welcomes 
and introchuctions. 

“T tell you only first names,” says 4oran. 
“In Godinje, everyone is Lekovic." 

4orun’s father, Viedimir (right), tramples 
the grapes tn an ancient wooden vat. As he 
werks, he tells us that he hurled the grenade 
that sivnaled the start of the Communist Par- 
tisan rising at Virpaxar on July 13, 1941. 

He was wounded then, ancl wounded again 
on the last day of the war as be drove an 
Americun-macde tank into Trieste. He became 
a major but retired abruptly from the army 
in 1958. 

Why? He smiles. There was a cisneree- 
ment, a change of national policy. In Yugo- 
Slavia it can still be unrewarding to believe in 
things too long, too strongiy—or too soon, 

It is a week before the wine 15 made. At 
first tasting, it is still sprightly with fermen- 
tation, but dark and strong:and deep. 

“Crna. vinoe—black. wine,” says. Zoran. 
“Like the Black Mountain, may it live long 
and age well” ] 


“Eat the grapes of summer, taste the wine in winter—only then will sou know my hore,” 
Sava Viacimir Lekovié of Gocinje, who pauses from treading mripes for winker’s wine 
Descencdont of soldiers, he belped launch the uprising against Italinn troops thuring 
World War TL Now hie son's generation grapples with the demands of peace, 4 com- 
modity seldom known ina land where the ureatest honorwas “not to die thoote’s bed.” 
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Y FIRST WEEK'S take weighed 
eeven kilos. Nuggets and wold 
dust,” Araujo said. “That was 13 
years ago, when | struck it rich 

About $8,000 even then, D figured, wonder- 


ine wil the Aine Prospector hal cher with 





it. since he was still in-cmuck up to his knees 
radio watecd his hand in a circle to succes 
huncreds of square oules of tropical forest 
here in the heart of Braz. “There's more. All 
this ‘Tanajos junvle has gole 

“Here, pan some for vorself.” Araujo 
hanced) me a bie iron cish shaped like a coolie 
hat. L scooped away a foot of humus, then dug 
a panful of vellow clay and fine white crystal: 
line gravel, Dadded water and-swarled it fora 
ong Tie, Imitating fim 

Sure enough, pay cart! Geoloen rains spark- 
ling in the rain, worth a few dollars 

Uneler the forest's high, leaky roof of leaves, 
We had slogged in a downpour tor hours until 
We reached this muchole, appropriately called 
Aranio Gulch. I could never have found it 
unaided It wae only one.o! countless claims 
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of limitless wealth lights the eyes of gold seeker Araujo and a young frien. 
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on a feeder stream of the Thpajos, a majo 
Amazon tributary, impounded water turns 
milky mS PROSDeCtorS, Creo Wels at Lee 
work in itwnist-deen, soaked from above | 
rain and humidity. Adventurers have long 
penetrated Brazil's intemor in quest af 2oled 
ind diamonds. Now, uncer ihe policy of “na 
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ballet of digirine, 
shine, and sweating by all cen not confined 
to hammock by disease 


dawn-lo-cirk Carer, 


About 30 ens 1 per BS SOW! up on Satiir- 
dav night to share dollar-a-bottlh Coke ane 
wim beer by ‘candlelight with forjom-ficed 
med in the camp, The bouncer 
wore a Smith & Wesson 38 

(Jn Sunday, the ganmpeins and the wom 
en brought little botths of pay cirt to the 
He stirred Mercury inhia i 
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Camp Account 
pan of qlust to soak the gold trom the cross. 
Chen he boiled off the mercury with a blow 
torch, heeclless of the dead! Vela He peel! 
bills from a huge bale of bank notes and paid 
the women aboul a gram (3124 an ounce) 
For the miners he maite entries in 4 notebook; 
most ower the camp for supplies 

Despite the heat, some women pulled on 
and) stockings to fend off clowels 
ct shnweine Priits, It seemed a miserable lite 

“wot so, tbe accountant Saad he gars 
are our friends, oor table companions, ou 


equals im this small, imperfect democracy 
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Noon was hellishly het. Several women mn 
own to a brook wind jumped in, clothes ane 
all, to cool off One blonde deliherntely slashed 
her hunds with broken botth glass anc cde- 
spomlently watched as crimson droplets 
splashed into crysta | thowerht she 
need! sympathy, but when | offered] mine, 
che said, “Huzz off," 

Another woman, black, tried to sell me her 
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So one will come, scuffed 
critics of Brasilia, the city bequn 
In 1956 pnd decimated in 14 as 
the national capital Built in 
modem mtermational style: are 
plained around broad roadwas 
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Araol'y Wild Preatier 


“| nee money to go home 
Lenve her the knotted bandanna that held 


my souvenir pinch of gold cusi—that dumb 


record plaver 


vellaw metal that Arauio calls “halt on the 
hook Of bell.” which for centuries has lured 
men westward ito Brazil 

~wext dav the black woman left the Wilt 
she'd come, a long walk through the junele, 
then three days’ paddling down the Rio Pacu 


und up the Tapajos to Jacureacania 


Search for Hidden Biches Never Ends 
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706 flown by an elderly Brazilian aviator. He 
hid swooped down on that isolaterl hillsicle 
with an overload of beef, beer, and bank notes 
His leather jacket, helmet with earflaps, and 
parachute-nylon scart gave him the sur of one 
fond of flying upside down 

He swumne the prop by hand, buckled in, 
and burst into operatic song. We sped down 
hill, zaomec over the forest, and climbed into 


cool war above the hidden eoldfrelds 





Dales OF Loca gold tnverghed Alero (sarcia, 
a shipwrecked European, far into Brazil in 
the 1520's By the 1920's, visionanes like Brit 
ah Army Col Percy HH. Fawcett were still 


searching for tost covilizations in Brazil. Faw 





cet set outin 1925 to discover the Secret cits 
ol “4, crumbling capital of some Atlentis 
race he'd read about in a vellowerd document 
The jungle swallowed him up 


remirked hin the mi af “Ph owietl expected 
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to discover something comparable to Peru's 
lost Inca citadel of Machu Picchu" 

The pilot replied, "But now we know that 
no secret city of stone such as ‘/' exists in Bra- 
til—unless it’s underground.” 

1 jooked at the unbroken carpet of jungle 
below. “How can you be sure?” 

“Because RADAM, a government agency, 
has examined every inch of Brazil with sice- 
scanning radar planes. A stone city would 
show tp on RADAM's newly published charts.” 

In 1971 Pd chanced wpan guarded airstrips 
from which planes made secret flights over 
the jungle, sometimes by night. Now that the 
secrets were being revenlerl, | resolved to find 
out about them in Brasilia, Brazil's new capi- 
tal in the central highlands—a region Faweett 
not so long ago expected to find “infested with 
savages. The explorer’s eves would have 
popped to behold the glistening city that has 
Since arisen on the plain (page 690). 


Mapping Half a Continent 


Many government officials in Brasilia are 
drawing up plans “to occupy and control the 
fantastic empty spaces of the Amazon uni- 
verse.” I consulted one of them, Dr. Manocl 
da Redencao ec Silva, of RADAM 

“By 1975 we completed tadar mapping 
of all Brazil,” said Dr, Silva. “Our precise 
topographic maps then guided ground stud- 
ies by geologists, soils engineers, foresters, 
and botanists. In thousands of helicopter 
drops in remote areas, many men cthed in 
crashes, fell victim to disease and Indian ar- 
rows, or just disappeared into the wilds. We 
found an unmapped river 400 mites long, and 
rich mineral deposits. Now we computerize 
the data for evervone's use.” 

How exact was RADAM's Survey of Natural 
Resources? Did RADAM know, for instance, 
about Cockcrow Camp, a pinprick in the mid- 
dle of a country bigwer than the 48 contiguous 
United States? 

I opened Volume 7 of Projeto RADAM, 400) 
pages on the Tapajos area, with a jacket of 
large maps: Geology, Soils, Agricultural 
Capacity, Potentia] Use of the Land. Each 
map showed an airdrome symbol at the 
Cantagalo coordinates, RADAM knew. 

Uneler “Veretation” Hound some 500 kinds 
of trees listed as to suitability for plywood, 
furniture, paper pulp, and export. Pulpwood 
trees alone were estimated to be worth &5 


Oz 


hillion dollars—if they could wet to market. 
As for “Potential Use of the Land,” the study 
proposed leaving much of the region un- 
touched to preserve the ecosystem, 

This recommendation highlights a central 
controversy. Is Brazil's hinterland a treasure 
chestora Pandora's box? In Greek myth each 
of the gods concealed in a box some power to 
bring about the ruin of man. When in curios- 
ity Pandora litted the licl, out flew plagues and 
sorrows to afflict the world. 

Critics allege that Brazil's headlong drive 
to the west ts muncdless|y destroying the great- 
est. forest primeval on earth, with worldwide 
repercussions. Some doomsday predictions: 
Eresion will clog and flood the rivers: the 
carth’s oxygen will be depleted and its climate 
altered as lush greenery gives way to red des- 
ert: whole tribes of Indians and countless spe- 
cies of plants and animals will die out. 

Perhaps Brasilia itself—the svmbol of a 
national urge to conquer the unknown back- 
lunds—lends credence to critics who protest 
the slam-bam style of Brazilian expansion. In 
1955 no one liverl there but.a rancher named 
Cama—although tn 1822 a legislator had pro- 
posed that “In the center of Brazil, between 
the headwaters of the confluent rivers Para- 
gum and Amazonas, the capital of this king- 
dom will be founcled, to be called Brasilia ...” 
Yet 133 years later Gama had to travel 400 
miles of muddy ruts to reach coastal cities. 

Then, in 1956, bulleogers began to rip open 
the green fields, exposing raw, red earth. In 
four years some 30,000 workmen erected an 
architectural fantasy, resembling a wheantic 
bird or plane, with a ten-mile wingspreadd, 
alighting at the edge of anartificial lake, When 
Inaugurated in 1960, Brasilia suggested an 
elegant world’s fair-situater| =o far mnlane that 
ne one would ever attend. Now some 800,000 
people live in the Federal District. 

“Restraining rampant growth is our hard- 
est task,” states the head of the architecture 
and urban planning board. “We're trving to 
hold Brastlin itself to a quarter of « million in- 
habitants by limiting construction and reguir- 
ing high standards.” 

Such rulings, in effect, preclude families 
earning less than $10,000 a year and keep 
Brasilia immaculate for governoent and tour- 
ists. Most wage earners must live in seven 
satellite aréas out in the district. They bus 
home at dusk. 
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Luiz Dutra, 24, a well-traveled emplovee of 
the Federal District who grew up in Brasilia, 
answers critics who bemoun the transfer of 
Brazil's capital from warm and vregarious 
Rio de Janeiro to a cool and pristine plain. 
"My town is super for clear thinking and 
productive work. | care more about where 
we're going than where we've been. Like all 
Brazilians, my sights are set on the year 2000. 
That's when we'll become a major power— 
without recourse to arms, By then our con- 
quest of the west will be complete.” 


Wilderness Yields—Slowly 


Since building Brasilia, the nation has ded- 
icated enormous enerity to occupying the west 
—a process that got off tea shiw start. Tidings 
of frontier discoveries began with two Span- 
ish probes in 1541-42. Francisco de Orellana 
descended the Amazon from the Andes to the 
Atlantic. Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca de- 
scended a tributary of the Parana River and 
discovered the great cataract of Truscu. 

Colonists and cattle eventually settled the 
southern half of Mato Gsrosso, a stale twice 
the size of Texas. Totlav Parand River dames 
provide power for much of Brazil's industry. 
A new six-bilion-dollar hydroclectric pro}- 
ect, twice the sizeof any other on earth, will 
eventually drown Sete Quedas Falls at the 
southern tip of Mato Grosso 

Yet the northern half of Mate Grosso, with 
only one human to every three square miles, 
still belongs to a primeval ecosystem. No 
Species of plant or animal is dominant there, 
sand even the élusive forest Indian sleeps fit- 
fully for fear of his tribal neighbor. Thus, 
Mato Grosso is a showcase of living examples 
of almost every stage of Brazil's interior 
growth—or decay, a some say. 

My Mato Grosso travel, from south to 
north, paralleled Theodore Roosevelt's “zi- 
geographic’ expedition of 1913-14, though I 
flew much of the way, T. RK. steamed up the 
Parana-Paraguay River,rocde muleback acrass 
the Mato Grosso plateau, and canoed down 
the unexplored River of Doubt, losing his 
health en route. 

From the air, the most spectacular sight in 
southwestern Mato Grosso is the Pantanal, a 
swamp half the size of Minnesota (following 
panes). Swirling skyward, creat flocks of five- 
foot-tall biru storks, which Brazilians call 
tuveyn, endanger low-fiving aircraft. Teddy 


Brasil's Wile Frentier 


Roosevelt, the first famous man to plead for 
conservation of Braztl’s fauna, was bemused 
not only by the tuyinva but also by the “Jesus 
Christ, birds,” the long-toed jacanas that ap- 
pear to walk on water as they skitter across 
subsurface lily pads. 

In the rainy season six million cattle share 
high ground and newly built auto causeways 
with jaguars, monkevs, deer, and caimans: 
Large poce—a splendid food fish—invade 
inundated pastures. “Eat only fillet of pacu if 
you plan to move on,” I was advised. Tradi- 
tion dictates that “a-stranger who eats a pacu 
head must marry a Mato Grosso girL" 

A thunderstorm roughed up my plane and 
forced a pasture landing near Corumba. A 
cold wave brought respite from Corumba's 
withering heat—reputedly Brazil's worst. 

When [ visited Corumba tn 1964, it was 
a thriving river port. Now dilapidated ship- 
ping houses are padlocked. Paraguay River 
trafic has dwindled since new highways have 
opened up. Riverboating is cheaper, but 
trucking is quicker. For ranchers, planes are 
quicker still. Corumbé's airport teems with 
ir taxis, A chart in the control tower lists 174 
private airstrips within a 200-mile radius. 


Hero Linked West With Wires 


I flew toa pavedstripat Sao Joie. a 12738,000- 
cre cattle ranch where T. KR. was received in 
1913 by a band playing the U.S. national an- 
them. He and his hosts, Senhor Jodo da Costa 
Marques and his son, went jaguar hunting 
with spesrs. 

I was met there by a eraying grandson of 
Dorn Tofio. When he learned I wanted to take 
pictures, he explained, uneasily, that Sao 
Joao—ke many of the old family estates— 
had been sold to wealthy real estate develop- 
ers in Sao Paulo, Brazil's industrial center. 

“The company prohibits picture taking be- 
cause the press criticizes absentee ownership 
of Mato Grosso farms by Paulistas.” 

He escorted me to a once elegant wooden 
mansion, where T.R. had replenished his 
girth at elaborate meals with his expedition 
companion, Col. Candido Mariano da Silva 
Rondon. Mato Grosso-born Rondon had been 
stringing the telegraph—“Mariano’s tongue,” 
the Indians called it—to bind the west to the 
nation, Rancon later became Marshal of the 
Anny, and the territory northwest of Mato 
Grosso Was (Continued on page 700) 
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(Continued from page 693) named Rondonia. 

My host served me broiled pacu fillet and 
jugs of icy orange juice, then filled the plane's 
tanks with two-dollar-a-gallon gasoline be- 
fore sending me back into the shy. 

Up in the center of Mato Grosso, three Boe- 
ing 7347's poured jet exhaust onto the alreacly 
sizzling airport at Cuiaba, the region's fastest 
growing city. Though founded 258 years ago 
by prospectors—nugeets are sometinies dug 
up during street excavations—Cuiaba is still 
2 gateway to the unknown. 


Struggle to Save Still-wild Peoples 


Tt was from Cuiaba that Perey Fawcett set 
out toward the north 52 years ago to seek his 
secret city of “ZL” An acquaintance of mine, 
Britisher George M. Dyott, found evidence 
in 1927 that Fawcett had been slain by Xingu 
tribesmen. But the rumors of a “White Gol 
of the Xingu” persisted, In 1950 Orlando 
Villas Boas founda skeleton thought to be 
Fawcett's, but biter proved not to be. 

Orlando and his two brothers, white cham- 
pions of the Indians, set up Xingu National 
Park to save isolated tribes and their pre- 
Columbian culture from disastrous exposure 
fo outsiders, and from butchering each other 
—a leacling cause of tribal extinction often 
overlooked by thealists* 

The Villas Boas brothers, wearied by 
milina and the encroachment of reacts and 
ranches upon the park, eventually retired 
(one died in 1961). The park and more than 
100 other reservations are now run ty FUNAL, 
Brazil's National Indian Foundation. 

In Cuiabaé | encountered both Orlando and 
FUNAL'S president, Gen. [smarth de Araujo 
Oliveira, while they were trying to stop a war 
between squatters and Indians in the north- 
west Mato Grosso and Rondontia 

“My tnend General smarth has a mission 
Impessible.” sant Orlandoa. “He is supposed 
to defend constitutional mehts of forest- 
dwelling aborigines: the permanent possession 
of their land and its resources. But FUNAL is 
an agency of the Ministry of the Interior, ancl 
the minister is pledged to spur development 
—or ‘national integration,’ to use the fovern- 
ment’'s term. Now, hasty integration of the In- 
dian into national life brings degradation, 
even annihilation 

“T see (seneral [emarth, tyuratively, at the 
head of some 100,000 bewildered bowmen, 
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blocking the march to the west of 190,000,000 
Brazilians. Odds of a thousand to one.” 

The odds are worsening, Orlando argues. 
By the end of this century Brazilians will 
number 200,000,000, while most Indian pop- 
ulations are dwindling. But perhaps the odds, 
while formidable, aren't that bac. 

A minister of the interior once pointed out 
to me that “Brazilian law favors Indians ‘to a 
depree enjoved by no ethnic group clsewhere 
in the Americas. About 100,000 [ndians— 
illiterate, unable to yote—have been allocated 
100,000 square miles of land. To grant every 
Brazilian a like share would require twice the 
lancl surface of the earth,” 

Of course the main reason laree tracts are 
still left to the Indians, neariy five centuries 
after Columbus, is that nobody coveted thase 
feverish, bug-ridden lands—until recently. 
And enforcement of the law is feeble, as I 
found on a journey into the wild reaches of 
northwestern Mato Grosso. 


Automobiles Help Open a Frontier 


1 prepared for my trip by stucying plans for 
colonization of the Aripunni-Reosevelt sand 
Juing River areas. The Roosevelt is the form- 
er River of Doubt T. EK and Rondon mapped 
it on a 58-lay descent to the Aripuana by 
dugout coe. 

Automobiles—way out here im 1914b- 
helped transport T. R.’s equipment and nat- 
uralists part of the distance tothe headwaters. 
Today a highway, built in the 1970's, con- 
nects Cuiaba to Cruzeiro do Sul, 1,700 miles 
westward near the Peruvian border. Paved 
from Rio to Cuiaba, this southern route—part 
of the Pan American Highway system—thus 
totals some 3,000 miles, but falls short of 
being truly transcontinental because Peru 
has not yet forged an 80-mile link to its 
Trans-Andean Highway, 

This alternate Pan American route is ted 
by a network of roars to the famous Trans 
Amazon Highway much farther north. The 
Trans-Amazon starts at the Atlantic bulge of 
Brazil and zigzags across the nation south of 
the Amazon A third, even more ambitious 
trans-Brazil highway has berun to circutt 
the northern perimeter of Brazil along the 
unpepulater! frontiers of French Guiana, 

*Orlando and Claudio Villas Boas told of their efforts 


in “Savi Brits Stone Age Tribes From Eactine tion,” 
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Surinam, Guyana, Venezuela, Colombia, 
and Perna The route will traverse some of the 
emptiest and wettest land on earth, touching 
only four towns in 2,500 miles (mnap, page 689). 

I traveled the southern road from Cuinba 
to Vilhena—turning north there, as Roosevelt 
did—ane followed a new toad into lands of 
Indians called Cintas Largas, “Wide Belts.” 
Men wear foot-wide bark belts, their only 
clothing, wrapped around their waists. 

Some of the first Indians of this-area to 
clasp hands with crtvitsados were photo- 
graphed in 1969 by mv good friend, Brazilian 
explorer W. Jesco von Puttkhamer.* About a 
thousand Wide Belts still roam the forest, un- 
aware of boundaries crawn on maps to in- 
dicate where they are supposed to live. 

Equally ignorant of the boundaries, squat- 
ters plunged ahead of road crews and hacked 
out homesteads in the promised land without 
waiting for titles from the colonization agency. 

“The Wide Belts fixed that,” remarked my 
driver, a highway engineer. “As in a Alme 
foreeste, a Western movie, they lobbed six- 
foot arrows into clearings. Then they began 
to make haunting sounds in the night around 
the clearines. “Woo-ahh. Woo-ahh. Woo-ahh.’ 
The settlers packed wp and left.” 

Later we came upon an old man burning 
off jungle. Corn sprouted in ashes. His house 
was a plastic tablecloth atop four poles. 

“You said all the colonists were frightened 
away,” I reminded my informant. 

“Oh, that’s Claucdionor, from Bahia State 
Chut of hundreds, the only one who stayed.” 

Impressed by such courage, Lasker Clauchi- 
onor, “How come vou staved on?” 

“Eh?” He pitched o branch into the fire. 

“I say, you're not afraid of Wide Belts? 
Of the bad ‘woo-ahh woo-ahh’ in the night?” 

Claudionor cupped a hand to an ear. “Eh?" 


Trofley Lines Powered by Waterfalls? 


From the road “front,” where bulldozers 
were shill felling trees, ] flew north to An- 
puana. Small supply boats reach the site by 
beating 20 days wpstream from the Amuzon, 
portaging 277 rapids. The route parallels Roo- 
seveit’s 650-mile trip cownstream-. 

Brazil’s wealth of waterpower led T. K. 


to predict that someday industrial centers: 


in these far places would be linkecl by trol- 
lews. That tay may be nearing, as the cost 
of oi slows roacl building in favor of new 


Brags Wild Frontier 


railroads powered by hydroelectric plants. 

Above Arpuana’s highest waterfall, 430 
feet, stands Humboldt Scientific City, a re- 
search station dedicated to “Mian and the Bio- 
sphere.” Young scientists work there on an 
astonishing range of colonization concerns: 
from allerzies and race relations to urban 
architecture and “avoiding predatory exploi- 
tation of subsoil, fauna, and flora.” I like their 
han against cutting virgin forest within 650 
leet of riverbanks to check erosion and soil 
runoff; future voyagers might still enjoy 
primeval scenery. 

“Unfortunately, we can't enforce such reg- 
wlations,” sail Carlos Bueno, 24, director of 
Humboldt. “We have no police power out 
here. The frontier’s an anarchy. Squatters 
often threaten to shoot us.” 


Diseases Ravage Jungle Tribes 


Humbeldt's most dangerous enemies in- 
clude microbes borne by mice, monkevs, and 
mosquitoes. Mice transmit leishmania pard- 
sites that eat away the nose and palate. Mon- 
kevs carry vellow fever, Anopheles mosquitoes 
spreacl malaria. Sand flies make fieldwork 
on ordeal by itch Although Indians, too, are 
tormented by bugs, maybe more so in their 
nakedness, their most deadly illnesses are 
caught from civilizaces: measles, the oom- 
mon cold, anc tuberculosis. 

I flew upriver to the isolated FNAL post of 
Serra Morena to see how well one group of 
Wide Belts, who call themselves Rabano Po- 
mons, Was responding to pacification. 

Not so well Elders were coughing and spit- 
ting. “Many have suffered colds for two 
years,” said Francisco de Assis, the FUNAI 
man in charge. Two women staved in ham- 
mocks all the torrid day and coal night. 
They were dying of pneumonia, Assis said 

Children wreathed with butterflies splashed 
in the Aripuanad with a strange plaything: a 
teep-sea diving helmet (page 697), Assis ex- 
plained: “The Wide Belts tell that vears ago 
white man floated downriver on a raft, pump- 
ing his arms up and down. They shot him. 
The raft stopped, held to the bottom by a 
black vine. Days later they pulled up the vine. 
It wae a bose attached to this helmet Insicie 
was the fish-eaten head of another white man. 
It was.a diamond prospector who had been 

"Mr. Von Puttharner’s article: aed photographs 1p- 
peared in the September 1971 NATHINAL GEER RAPHIC 
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Less was jubilant He exclarmed, “At last! 
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peace, Each man was naked except for his 
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With heads erect; eves darting from side to sic 


but never locking with ours for fear of a hex. 
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lam: recorder picked up their incessant 
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irom bullets, and some still carned lead slugs 
under the skin Lhe hid been shot at from 
childhood by rubber gatherers, gold and 
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“ive to catch one 
aomeclime. Better here than in a roacside bar 
under a FUNAI piwcard that reads: “Forbid 
Gen to seu LcpLhcer bo dicicens” 

So [took a dip in the cool, dark Aripuana 


watched 
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diving helmet in the last light of day. They 
reminded me of the plagues and sorrows that 
flew out of Pandora's box, and [ recalled the 
bottom line of the Greek mivth: “One gift re- 
mitined in Pancora’s box. Hope.” 

After dinner I lazeel in my hammock, listen- 
ing to Kabano Pomons and Kabano laras 
talking things over musically, They chanted 
by their campfires all night, mournfully. 

Next morning a Wide Belt lad translated 
my recording of their singing. “They say anly 
‘It is good, it is good,’ over and over.” 

The Kabano lara chief wore no pants ms 
yet, but he had swapped bis wide belt for a 
T-shirt lettered with a popular Brazilian slo- 
can: Este é wm puis gwe val pra frente—"This 
is a country that’s moving ahead,” 


Familiar War: Settlers and Indians 


No settlers threatened! this cantp as vet, but 
other FUNAL postos indigenas to the west ind 
south were under siege. Seventh of September 
Camp had been'‘attucked by settlers for abet- 
ting the Indians—and rmuided by Indians for 
not throwing out settlers. 

At the Pan American, only 12 miles away, 
u settler cursed the Indian agency. “FUNAI's 
backing a bunch of losers. Indians won't do a 
lick of work. Look, newspapers said the gov- 
ernment wants to build «a new Brazil mm the 
west. | came in L970. Land was inte. [clearer 
it myself, OK? In 1972 T turned down a $500 
offer. Now, with 6,000 coffee trees, 100 gebu 
cattle, a brick house, barns, I can sell my 250 
acres for $350,000) Now can Vou imagine an 
Indian doing all that? Fat chance!” 

He hailed from Texas-sizre Minas (serais, 
an upland state north of Rio, denuded of for- 
ests by mining and cattle raising. (rold and 
precious stones once lured frontiersmnen to 
Minas. Today, despite iron mines and new in- 
dustry, many long-time residents continue to 
abandon Minas to seck fortunes elsewhere. 

Hundreds of migrants from all Brazil fol- 
low the highway westward to Rondonin 
every day, Keeping pace, tall microwave an- 
tennas replace Mariano’s tongue, the tele- 
graph laid by Rondon. From Cacoal, a town 


of 25,000 that didn't exist five vears avo, | was 
able to place a phone call—via satellite—to 
my Virginia home. 

T found blond colonists of Polish and Ger- 
tian descent settling at Ariquemes, a wide 
spot in the highway southeast of Porto Velho, 
capital of Rondémia They had abandoned 
coffee farms in the southern State of Parana. 
The crop had been roined by two bacl winters 
that, drove temperatures below (reezing even 
at tropical Iguacu Falls 

Ten or 12 families a day came in their own 
stake-body trucks piled with householil 
goods. They had driven 1,500 miles. New- 
comers crowded a half-mile square of burned- 
down jungle littered with charred logs andl 
smoldering stumps. They slept under lean-tos 
of palm fronds and plastic sheets laid against 
their trucks. Earher arrivals were building 
fine woocen houses in the ashes and varnish- 
ing them (pages FO4-7OS) 

A premnant mother, blue-everd, barefoot on 
sun-seared clay, hung diapers in. lifeless air. 
She invited me into a spotless Kitchen for 
juice of the maracwjyd, a jungle passion fruit. 
The drink was tepid. The house was an oven, 
in contrast to the deep forest shade 

Most migrants gravitate to urban centers 
like Porto Velho, where population and prices 
are skyrocketing. Some drive on to the far- 
western State of Acre Acre hacl already been 
opened up, and the. Indians decimated, by 
rubber tappers during the turn-of-the-century 
boon. Gathering wild rubber and Brazil nuts 
is still the main way to make a living all the 
wavy from Acre to the Amazon. 


Twin Jetports Flank the Border 


| few over this jungle to Tabatinga on the 
Amazon at the Brazil-Peru-Colombia inter- 
sect. Five years ago the only airstrip in that 
region devoid of rock waea brick minway alt 
Leticia, Colombia. The Brazilian Air Force 
tired) of using it and built a big jet airport al 
their neighboring town of Tabatinga. Not to 
be outdone, Colombia built its awn jet aur- 
port right alongside. 

The Amazon is an international waterway, 


‘cursomely clawed anteater, this tarmundaa could step straight into-a science-fiction 


film: Instead, it spends most of its time 


in the trees, Strong for tts-size, the twr-foot-tll 


creature can turn claws inte clashing detancive weapons, but normally uses them te rip 
upart termite nests that would be tough work for o man with a machele 
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and oceangoing ships call at Tabatinga on 
their way to Iquitos, Peru, 2,300 miles from 
the sea. Yet modernity scarcely touches the 
lives of the part-Indian riverine families liv- 
ing. six or tizht people toa grass shack. Lhey 
sulter from worms, anemia, li Tos, and bacl 


hiih- 


teeth—and seem to me less healthy than 
Way DhOee©°rs 

1 Peruvian av hospital ship cruises the 
OTL 


waterways, treating patients of all 1 
ites. FProjeto Rondon volunteers, Brazilian 


university students who promote community 
che’ CMTE while learnine uli ait Ee ir Lear 
frontiors. operate a medical-clental boat. from 
Benjumin Constant, across the Amazon from 
Labatings 

The boat's supervisor, Professor Adroalrio 


ieomint, 24, said his students weren'l wel- 
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mixed European and Indian blood. “Thevsus 
pected we were foreigners, perhaps spies. We 
are till, with names like Stein and Candiotto 
Our volunteers—all from Porto Alegre, a biz 
modem city—asked questions in a southern 
La nuNed 


1 we 


rarcon of Portuguese and ‘Tuy Indian. 
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Rivers Still Rule the Backcountry 


The rivers regulate life, providing food, 
whiter, transportation, und carving win 
seware—and entire farms in times of flood 
Then families paddle away in dugouts to set 
the elaewhere. Youn men om @ast, not west 
drifting down the Amazon to seek urban jobs 


Someday micrants to-and from the upper 
Lmazon will bus along the Northern Perim 
eter Highway to Roraima Territon 

One moonless night in Boa Vista, capital of 
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Taking the bull by the tail, a Nordestina horseman at full gallop 


Ranws of the 6th Army Construction Battal 
lon. Although he was sick in bed and I was a 
total stranger, such is the hospitality af Bra- 
ritians that his preznant wife, Maria Jussana, 
invited me in without hesitation. Her hius- 
band wae recovering from a brush with eleath 
by malaria, a consequence of two years’ work 
on a highway linking Manaus-with once iso- 
laird Bow Vista and thrusting on north to 
Venezuela 

"We lost 04 men to disease, accidents, and 
Indians,” said Captain Ramos. “But we made 
it possible to drive from the Caribbean 
through the heart of the Amazon jungle to 
Rio, or even the Strait of Magellan if vou like 
Since March 1977, bhiee commute between 


fl2 


here and Manaus, though all trate must be 
escorted in convey through Watmin-Atroar 
Indian lands for protection from attack. 

“When Panama and Colombia complete 
the Danién-Choco gap in the Pan American 
Hithway, we expect American tourists to 
come swarming through Boa Vista.” 


More Backpockers Thon Mobor Homes 


‘Tourists aren't swarming vet. (na 260-mile 
drive up to Santa Elena, Venezuela, and back, 
through open savanna studded with termite 
hills and cattle, | met only eight cars And 
two backpackers, Blake Allison of Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, ancl Francois Bellemare of 
Drummondville, Quebec. Near the road Dsaw 
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rubber boom. Reminders of bygone charm 
still abound, but this central Amazon me- 
tropals ol 000 inhabitants 
OO new imdustnies—including a 
see] mill—in its 
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ele over 
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seven skyscrapers flank the old opera house 
nd the highway to Pérto Velho is paver. 
Both the other biz Amazon River cities, 
santarem, al the mouth of the Tapajos, and 
Belem, near the sea, are 
rest of Brazil by highway as well as by water 
In | Daniel A. Luchie of New York 
City bought a Connecticut-sice 
Jari River across the Amazon Delta from 
Belém 


now tinker to the 


Lei 
ract on the 
to grow rice and trees for pulp and 
lumber. 30 far he has replaced 225,000 acres 
ol virgin and Grmelina, 
an Asian tree (following pares). In October 
972, T reported in the GEOGRAPHIC that 


Jari “may cost a hundred million dollars be 
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hundred million dollars, ancl the first mickel 
3 only beginning to be tured 

But Mr. Ludwig, now 80, 1s by no means 
discouraged in his experiment to solve coming 
world shortazes of paper, lumber, and food 
In May 1978, 2-269-milbon-ilollar item of his 
investment will be installed: That mont 
enommous barges will be towed from Japan 
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up the Amazon and Jan Rivers to be per 
manently placed on pilings. One will carry a 
paper 
nulp mill to produce 750 tonsof pulpevery day 

Il asked Dr. Warwick Estevam Kerr, a 
geneticist who directs Brazil's National Insti- 
tute of Amazon Research, how he views re 


wood-burning power plant, the other a 


niacing hush native LOFeSL Wilh Commercial 
stands of one or two species: He replied: “T 
ATi areas LuUmineg ine Amazon into one 
big cattle ranch, | 
entists are first rate. Jari alone is too small to 


upset the Amavon ecosystem. It swell worth 
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watching. 

One of Jari's managers told me that the rice 
experiments, while requiring vast cuprtal 
demonstrate that reclaimed floodplains of the 
Amazon Basin could annually produce tow 
tons of mice per acre for a world faced will 
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Slow Tide Flows Westward 


‘inst of jaris 8,000 workers came from 
Brazil's Norcleste, the northeastern bulge 
Ther stcocestors—hbushwhad kers, cattlemen, 
Indians, African slaves—were among Era 
ril’s first overland migrants. Thoweh mich 
of the Nordeste is sere farming country, the 
mixed races multiplied, reaching 25 millon 
by mid-century. The Trans-Amazon Highwat 
was bolt to lead some of them out of the 
parched, overpopulated Nordeste and into 
the underpopulated west.* 

Lknow a black min named Cicero Aurelio 
de Melo, bor in Sao ‘Tomé in the dry Nord 
este State of Rio Grande co Norte. In 1969 he 
lecided to co west ancl packed his family into 
a pissing truck. For a week they bumped 
along the new Trans-Amazon and got off 
miles bevond Altamira on the bie benel of the 
Xingu River. There Aurelio staked! his chum 
to a 250-acre plot of tall qunele given to him 
hy the Brazilian colonization agency 


Thirty davs later another family walked 
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in; Adio Morais da Rosa, 43 (page 702); his 
wife, Altemira, 39; and two children. They 
had backpacked 2,500 road miles from Pérto 
Alegre in Rio Grande do Sul. Then came 
Derly Schiitz, a big blond-bearded! man, with 
children as plentiful as yellow chicks, also 
from the south, 

In February 1972, 1 met these three pioneer 
families. Exactly five vears later [ returned to 
look them up. 


Frontier Breakers Make a Go of It 


“We're prosperous now—hbut dent repeat 
that,” said Aurelio, the Nordestinn. The 
weathered wool of his unpainted house was 
masked by flowers planted by relatives from 
Sao Tomé, some of the extended family who 
had joined) him. 

Adao, the backpacker, said, “I've cleared 
2716 acres of the best land in all Amazonia 
single-handedly, and. keep Altemira busy 
washing six shirts and six pairs of pants | 
sweal up every day.” He has planted all sorts 
of crops. I helped him gather melons and 
bananas for lunch, Altemira plucked and 
fried a chicken in my honor 

I wondered how they would fare when 
Acido could no longer farm all that acreage 
alone. Ther handsome son, Tite, now 16, 
avoided work on the farm and dreamed of 
owning a motorcycle and someday becoming 
a mechanical engineer 

Maria Schittz, Derly's wife. hacl just 
mixed 14 sack= of cement and laid a new bed- 
roam floor. She hoed the flower garden while 
we talked. “I've given birth to 18 children; 
14 wre still alive to help around the house. 
Even so, I hardly have time to sleep.” 

They are the new breed of frontiersmen: 

1 know one of the old breed; Baron Wolf 
von Puttkamer, born in 1887, two vears be- 
fore the Empire of Brazil peacefully became 
a republic. Brazil's population was 14 million 
then, 100 million less than today, 

The baron, father of my friend Jesco, left 
Prussia for German South-West Africa, where 
he became a farmer before World War L 


When the conflict came, he shipper for Rio. 
In 1923 he set out for the imterior by oxcart 
with his wife and babies He bought tand, 
farmed, pr ted for wold and diamonds, 
and settled in the capital of Goiis State— 
Goiinia, a planned city like Brasilia. 

| attended the baron’s 90th birthday party 
lust January (right) The old boy is full of 
life. He builds houses. He plays the harmoni- 
ca. He filled his home with his own wood 
carvings until, he says, “] quit five years ago 
because there were no worthwhile subjects 
left tn the world,” 

In a rusty unlocked file cabmet he keeps 
several pounds of emeralds he cut himself, 
some weighing more than 30 carats 

“Aren't you afraid of robbery?” 

“Hah... let them come! Fhey'll be sorry!” 
He showed me a shotgun loaded with a single 
shell. Tt stands at the heael of his bed. 

The baron works on his autobiography 
every day. Tt is handwritten in rhyme and 
ifustrated like an illuminated manuscript. 
from the Middle Ages 


Conhidence as Endless as Brazil's Future 


The baron shares with every literate Bra- 
gillian — met a boundless confidence in the 
future of his country, He radiates pride in its 
infinite distances and supposedly infinite 
wealth. He is one of millions who believe the 
Amazon overlies a great pool of ot; never 
mind the delay in finding it, for meanwhile it 
increases in Value. 

The oil is speculation. But one of the world’s 
richest iron-ore fields, in the Serra dos Ca- 
rojas, bauxite on the Trombetas River, tin in 
Roncdonin—these are realities. 

The new breed of piomeer will eventually 
open the treasure chest of the west, and if 
painstaking governmental planning works 
out, most of the people may benefit thereby 

“What man can imagine, man can do,” the 
baron saves. and the Arazilian attituce in the 
1970's is very much “can do.” The nation will 
climb <wifth to its seat among the great 
powers—if imugination can make itso. [] 





The flames of many years—reflections of 90 birthday candles—sparkle from the 
vhecces of Boron Wolf von Puttkamer. A Prissian, he came to Brazil when it was still 
a nation of immigrants and amassed adventures to mutch his age. Now, as in the 
United States of generations past, he and his aclopted Brazil sense a manifest destiny 


on the weekern frontiers 
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readers. : 7 
And Books tor Young = 
Explorers are made 
to withstand frequent 
handling. They are 
printed on heavy paper 
bound between sturdy 
hard covers. 
—— , Though each big 846 
“super! That's how chil- 1 by-11'4-inch volume has 
dren ages 4 through 8 often | 32 pages, the complete 
describe these colorful books that / 4 four-book set is only $7.95! 
stimulate young minds and . No wonder more than six 
develop learning abilities. million Books for Young | 
Why are Books for _ Explorers have been purchased’ 
Young Explorers so pop- by parents, grandparents, aunts, 
ular with children? Because uncles, and other adults who 
we let the youngsters want to dive special gifts to 
themselves help select the special children in their lives. 
Return the attached self- 
mailing form now to order 
these beautiful books for 
your favorite youngsters. 
Tum to page 722 
= for descriptions of the 
——w four new Books for 
Young Explorers. Then 
detach and mail the 
order form on the right. 






















surveys conducted by the 
National Geographic Society. 
Then we consult with 
parents, teachers, child 
psychologists, and reading 
specialists. Their suggestions 
complement our own educa- 
tional publishing experience. 
You'll find all four of 
these new volumes 
generously illustrated 
with rich full-color 
photographs or 
superb paintinas. 
The text is printed 
in large, easy-to- 
read type 
especially suitable _ 
for beginning | 
























q DETACH HERE 


Return this order form today. 


BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG EXPLORERS 


Available only as a four-book set, and only 
from the National Geographic Society 
Yes, please send me setis) of 
the new Books for Young Explorers: 
The Blue Whale...Let's Go to 
the Moon... What Happens in the 
Spring ...and Creatures of the Night. 
Bill me just $7.95, plus postage and 
handling, for each four-book set. If not 
completely satisfied, | may return the set/s) 
without payment. pond: 
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An ideal gift for your 
children, grandchildren, 
hieces, nephews... 












All 
four 
hardcover 
books 
for 
only 


$7.95 


_ _ Order now | 
for Christmas delivery. 
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Four new reading adventures 
to delight children ages 4 through 8 


; = . 
The Blue Whale — 
Readers will discover that blue whales are r bas 
the largest creatures that have ever liver | a . 
lgarn how they swim, breathe, and 
nial and find out why they make a 
long Murmey To the ice-cold waters of 
the Antarctic each year 
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" Let's Go to the Moon 

TOUNg explorers accompany the three 
astronaut crew of Apollo [7 from the 
time they suit up... until they're back 
on earth at the completion of their 
amazing joumey to the moan. This book 
5 usirated with offidal NASA photo 


graphs in full color 





What Happens in the Spring 


‘our favorite youngsters will lowe this 
charming story of how nature reveals her 
wondrous ways to young Tracy Readers 
sae Spring spread across the countryside 
birds amve inees biossam 
buttertiies flit from flower to flower 








Creatures of the Night 
Little listeners and beginning readers are 
introduced to the noctumal world of 
animals that -move about in the dark 
Peenng out of the pages of this book are 


Cais. Hyirvey SUITES hiuehbal es. and 
many other fascinating creatures. 





, a sf-.. F ; 
Flas — More About. 
| This 32-na ge illustrated guide is inclu ided 


free with eas rs set of Books for Young 
Explorers. It provides background 
information on each book subject 
olfers suggestions for further reading 
helps answer those inevitable questions 
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Nature doesn't explore j ust one path 1 to reach a goal. 
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Welcome to some of the best 
At Holiday Inn.“ we take care a Holiday Inn near where you want 
of more travelers than anybody — to be. And everywhere on the way. 
else. Because throughout the Whatever the countryside, Holiday 
world, the Holiday Inn* System — Inn offers you the most popular 






of hotels gives you the most im- —_ locations throughout the world. 
portant things atravelerneeds. | The Best Standards: You'll find 
The Best Locations: You'll find “The best surprise 1s no surprise * 
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roadside hotels in world. 


standards at every Holiday Inn These are some of the reasons 
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location. The most : why Holiday Inn ts the first choice 
trusted system of rn of more travelers than anybody 
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you a great vacation, ess us welcome VOU. 

or a hassle-free ar Holiday Inn welcomes you 
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The works of the greatest thinkers and writers, in 96 magnificent volumes. 


Newly and beautifully desi 


ened, illustrated and privately printed. 


Bound im genuine leather, richly embellished with 22 karat gold, 


[ssoed in strictly limited eclition, 


Subscription deadline; November J, 1077. 
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Very Edithon, describes their purpose. 

For assembled in this eollection are the greatest 
books ever written. The works of literature, philos- 
aphy, scvence, history and religion that are the 
very bows of our Western civilization 

Now, these Great Books are available to you in 
the most lumurious edition ever published. A special, 
very limited 25th Anniversary Edition created by 
The Franklin Dibrary, America’s teacding publisher 
Ol fing books in gentime leather bindings 


A marnihoent limited edition 


Each of The treat Rooks of the Western Worid 
hat been completely tedesigned by The Franklin 
Library for thin limited edition. 

‘The books tn this unique edition will be totally 
distinctive mm binding and format, so that each work 
is different from all the others. And cach will be so 
rich in quality and beauty os to provide simultane: 
oud delivht for ithe eye anced hand anid mind 


The bindings will be genie leather, nchly and 
intricately armoumented in 22 Karat gold. The front 
cover, te Back cover pid the spine will all he 
decorated in eo). Even the tives of the books will 





very throughow! the colleetion 

In dddition, the spine of cath book will be 
“hibbed” with rawed horngontal ndges formed in 
the leather, in ‘the fines! traditinn of the bhook- 
hincer's art 

The endlcuves will be of moiré fohric, with the 
mimituble sheen and luster that only moiré can 
provide. Each volume will also melude: a fine 
ribbon marker of the sume color as the endleaves. 
he typography of cach book will be newly de- 
signed so that it & more open, more legible and 
hare beautitul—ensier and mor enpvable to read 
And the pages themselves will be of the highest 
quality paper, milled especially for this collection 
then full¥ edeed im gold, 

To enhonce the beauty of this limited edition. 
leading vlvestrators: will Create anginal works of art 
for many of these Volumes, Theie iustrations will 
fppear wey i this 25th Anniversary Edition. in 
aiiditron, famous Works bY outstanding artists of the 
pst Will be used to illustrate other books in this 
ecliticen 

Toeether, these superb volumes will farm amos 
gracious phil hormmomous colkeetian 


Works that educate as they entertnin 


One of the tests of great writing is that it educates 
ait entertains. Another b-that it stretches the mind, 
by mniroducing the reader lo new ideas, new knowl 
toe, new tindermtunding, sew wradom, 

The Grew! Books provide the means by which 
vt Can continue to stretch and expand your mimd 

entovably. 

For here, in these. Great Books, & on mexhaust- 
ible mine of knowledge and of pleagure. Prime 
source of self-improvement and entertiinment 
Here are the fundamental jdeas of mankind, as 
evoressed by the greatest thinkers and Writers in 
all of history. Masterworks by Homer, Virgil. 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Tolstoy. By Pato, 
Anstotie, SL. Augustine, St Thomas Aquinas, Mon- 
tuitie, Rousseau By Choucer, Rabelus, Cervantes, 
Swill, By Bacon, Adam Smith, Darwin, Freuch All 
the avithors—ard all the great works—thal were de- 
lected hy the faculties of the University of Chichen 
we the bass of a complete Tiberul ecucation. The 
hooks—and tdens—that ore the intellectual herituge 
of the Western World, 

The Svntopicon—master kev to wisclom 
Included in this special edition of The Crreal Books 
will be a newly indexed Syntopicon—ithe compre- 
hensive master key to all) the fdeay in these Great 
Books, 

[mapine bemg able to tum to your bookshelf 
lire) find out what erent authors hid to say. about 
ey fen in a auiier of munutes. Las can te donc 
with the Syntopicon, making The Great Books an 
extraordinarily uveful eolleetion 

This 25th Anniversary Edition 
will be published only once 
This exclusive edition of The Great Books of the 
Western World will be privately printed and howd 
for subseribers only, This unigue limited editian 
will be published only ance, and it is available only 


until the subscmption rolis are closed: Thus, the 


fA Pe. GE GHA Pees 


iubscnbers will be the only people in the entire 
world who will enjoy the privilege of acgquinng 
these beautrtul, lealher-bound volumes 

Moreover, Unlike the previous edition of The 
Cireal Books (which has been available m the past 
only as a conmplete tet), this special 25th Anniver- 
sary Edition will be uvVatlahle ealy oso series. to be 
waued of the rate of one book per month until the 
colleclion i camplete 

As a subscriber, you will be billed for each book 
individually, on a monthly bosis—at only 539 por 
volume. This favorable price is made possible be- 
Caiee this macnificent edition is offered to collec: 
tors Av direct subneription ants 

Moreaver, the orginal mene price will be ciar- 
mrecd to cach subscriber for cach book. mi this 
editian—regardless of any future increases in the 
coats of fine leather, gold, printing or binding. In 
these inflationary times, when costs ore subject to 
persistent upward presstire, such a long-term. price 
Prine: becomes a most important and valuable 
consideration. Moreover, subscribers will have the 
right to cancel their subscription al any time upon 
thirty davs notice. 

TOU may enter your subscription by mailing the 
applicanon below oo later thin November 30. 
cov]. The soibsacipiion rolls for thre limited 235th 
Anniversary Edition will then be closed forever. 


THE GREAT BOOKS 


ofthe Westem Word 


The Frankiin Library 
Franklin Center, Penrsylwartia OO] 


Plewse enter my subscription ta the epecia) T4th 
Anniversary Edition of Tie Grew Books of ihe 
Menert Word. 1 understand that'this -privite 
litrury will consist of 96 volumes to be specially 
ditionec|, ilhiatrated, printed and Sound i 
lenther exorcesly for me. The books ‘will be t- 
ied to me af the rate of one volume per monih 
Ani | understand thit T have the right to cancel 
ny Sdmcopiion ot any time on 7) days written 


motuce. 
eo Taiyirien? if fequined at this time. 1 will be 
billed $39." for each volume, imidividually, in 
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fhe Franklin Liébrory, 70 Galosy Blvd, Mexdole, Ont MW 4v7 
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SEE WHAT'S NEW TODAY IN A CHEVROLET 
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Its The 5X-70? Alpha 1 lens offers razor-sharp matically calculate all 
electronics Land camera has the focusing from intinity eXPOSUNES, USINg a unique 
and most advanced optical to 10.4 inches. You see variable shutter and 
Optics and electronic system details clearly, even in aperture combination 
make it Integrated into one dim light, because the which even makes split- 
the word's camera. The SxX-7Oisthe SX-70 has one of the second flash comections. 
finest world's only folding brightest SLR view- The 5-70 Alpha 1. So ad- 
instant iy stabi reflexcamera. findersin photography vanced, it frees you to 
camera. Its tour-element glass Its electronics auto- do the creative thinking. 








You can turn the sun's free energy into 
hot water for your family, the day you 
install a Grumman Sunstream” Solar 
Domestic Water Heating System 


You'll save money because the hol water ihe 
average family uses fo keep itself, its cloines 
and d:shes cean amounts to more han 27,000 
gallons every year 


The cost of heating this hot water may amount 
to 15% to 40°. of your annual heating bill. 


The Grumman Sunsiream system immedi 
ately lowers this heating bill by using the sun's 
free and non-polluting energy. The system pays 
increasing dividends as other energy costs con 
tinue to soar. And it's.an investment that can 
add to the resale valye of your house 


™ a | 





Own your own utility. 





Grumman Sunstream Solar Domestic Water 
Heating Syalemns.are being used tocay m nomes 
al across (ne country, he system is easy tc 
install. Suggested retail pooes start at 5995 plus 
transportation, local tawes, and Gealer installation 


FOr more inionnaton on haw lo put ine sun's 
free energy to work for you, wrile Dept 330 
Grumman Sunstream, 4175 Veterans Memonal 
Hwy. Ronkonkoma, NY 11773 


GRUMMAN Sunstream”™ 


The reliable source 
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#MEASLES | iia Hil alinti 
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Some kids get more ‘from the measles 
than funny little red spots. 


Some lose their hearing. Some suffer That's why Metrepolitan Life urges you 
brain damage. Some even die. to talk to your family doctor, to make certain 
All needlessly. your children are geting the right immunis 








Becatise an immunization is avail: 


| able tions at the right times : 4 . 
that can prevent measles, There ore also To be doubly sure, use the attached card etropo itan 





mimunizations for mumps, diphtheria, to keep an up-to-date immunization record ay 
Germun measles (rubella), whooping cough of your own. (For additional cards, see a Met- Where the future LIS TOW 
and tetanus, ropolitan representative 
Yet 40% of America’s children, over 20 Otherwise, a childhood disease mat 
million, are inadequately immunized. And strike. And the effects could last a lifetime. 


the number is growing. 


AY Ot surprisingly, 9016 the incidence of 2 Metropolitan 


childhood diseases, Cases of measles 


jumped more than 62% last year, Where the future ISI WOW 


To stop 
childhood 
diseases, 








Start 





here. 


- Family Immunization Record 
See the other side. 





Use this card to make sure each 
child gets all immunizations neces- 
sary to protect against the danger- 
- diseases named on the reverse 
side. 


Keep it where vou'll see it often. 
perhaps taped inside a medicine 
chest or kitchen cabinet door until 
each child has received every shot. 
Then keep this card with other 
medical records. 


Additional cards and an informa- 
tive booklet on immunization are 
available free at Metropolitan Life 
offices. 


2* Metropolitan 
Where the future isnow 








ANNOUNCING A NEW 
ae, 
susintiinson) AND A FREE OFFERTO 
Just Feel SEE HOW GOOD THEY 
Nee tany flue| ARE FOR YOURSELF. 











Bright. Sharp. Clear That's how our 
new slide Cube™ System || Projectors 
will Show your sides Even if you already 
Own a prc ojec! OF we want you to see for 
yourself, That's why we'll send you a tree 
space-saving Slide Cube Carindgs 
INTOT MAHON On The SYSIeMm, and 2 spacial 
money-saving offer. Just load the car 
indge with your own slides and visit your 
Bell & Howell dealer for a demonstration 
Can you think ofa 
better way to see 
how re volutionaly 








Slender, balanced, 


ur new projectors hein meer 
distinctive— Cross _ i 1 ug ! aject OTS 4 aC os ee ricerare: at ee 
really are? fied 1, Howell Urered Conan 


Writing Instruments 
complement your style. 
In lustrous chrome, 
gold filléd, sterling silver 
and solid gold—trom $7.50 
to $750.00." 
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THE NEW BELL ig HOWELL 
SLIDE CUBE SYSTEM II 


Nature blessed Georgia with exciting variety. We've 


got the mountains, the coast, and a lot of beautiful scenery 


in between, So when you come here, take the time to 
enjoy itvall, 

Make your own trail along a secluded beach. Follow 
a winding road through a national forest. Let your imagi- 
nation soar—there: sno hint to the fun you can have. 
Our colorful vacation guide will show you where. Send for 
your free copy today. And. ureach Georgia, stop | 
ata Visitor Center for the late 
We want vour Georgia vacation to be the best Ss 


st directions and informatio 4 | 


i Georgia Gesoticment of lodustre & Trade 
Tourist CH vim a 
Pat Bice wal. 
Foals bald. he mia Wt! 
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Fairmont. 


_ The Ford 
in your future. 



































Fairmont Wagon: designed for an excellent combination 
of fuel efficiency, space efficiency, cost efficiency. 


Fairmont Wagon. Built for today, but designed 
for the years to come. It's the newest better 
idea from The Wagonmaster 

Fuel efficient. For today’s driving. good gas 
mileage is more important than ever and the 
new Fairmont’s EPA ratings are very good: 29 
MPG highway, 19 MPG city. With available 3.3 
litre engine and manual transmission. Your ac- 
tual mileage will vary according to how and 
where you drive, your car's condition and op- 
tional equipment. California ratings are lower. 

Space efficient. Even with its good fuel 
economy, Fairmont is not a little wagon. It has 
almost 90% of the passenger space of GM's 














biggest wagons and is rated at 84% of their 
cargo space. (Based on EPA interior volume 
formula.) 

Cost efficient. Yet, with all this, Fairmont 
base sticker prices are surprisingly low... 
lower than some little subcompact wagons like 
Toyota Corona. 

Visit your Ford Dealer. Compare Fairmont's 
excellent combination of high mileage ratings, 
roominess and low price with 
any other wagon sold in FORD 
America. 

Test drive Fairmont. When Amenca is wats 

Find out for yourself. Fond pats can wees 








The Harteras® 42 Long Range 
Cruser Widen your 


at y COl , i horizons 25 you Crurme in 
ain 





comfort and confidence. Fer 
a long way in in life. more information om our 

47 48 and $8 Lony Runge 

Now gO all the Way. Cruisers, as well as the 

tull line of hne Matteras yachts, 

send $2.00 to Hatteras Yachts, 

4125 Kivert Dnve, High 

Point, North Carolina 27261 







Put your Geographics 
to work with the new, up-to4 
date National Geographic 
Index, 1947-1976. 

Every article of the fant: 
thirty years is listed not only 
by subject but also by author 
and photographer. 

To order your 452-page ) 
Index at $9.95 plus postage and 7 
handling : please write to 
Nationa ‘Geographic Society, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


“There’s something very 
= special about tennis here. I suppose 
it's the island that makes it so. The beauty?’ 


steve and Felicia Lewis comment on their first visit bo Bermuda: 


“St. George's was fun. We bought 
some of those beautiful Bermuda 
onions to take home with us.’ 


One evening at dusk, we took off our shoes 
and walked through the sand and watched 
the ocean from high above the beach. 

| lt was magnificent: 










Bermuda 


Unspoiled. Unhurried. Uncommon. 


eae wile Tree ape in verte erecta, Leck ES 
G0 Fatty Pare, YY OD oe Sate 100 44 Schoo! St. Boeton, Mires 
Sigil: 122, 40) W Michigan Aen, Chicagy, (IN. GO611 


Bermuda has. 85 superdly maintained 
courts. You can always fine rift 
ofa game. Come play a few sects with us, 
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Deciding which smoke alarm to buy could 
be one of your most important decisions. 
Here's why you should decide on 
the Home Sentry from GE. 
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FREE CATALOG 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
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Every room needs an idea Lo 
boild on. And Andersen gives it 
With a charm, ince 
style und comfort that's bound to 
Tiber, 

Anderen™ windows and gliding 
re the beautiful beginning 


i) rene! PLAT. 


lo you Plein 


ChOOTS Fh 


And unlike the leaky, drafty 
kind th ie} help he Ve oT) emer ey, 

Tha it's because of Andersen's 
uae Of wood, a natural insulator, 


inevery Wintkow and e@lici ne doar 


Along with optional double-pane 
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Ta! Andersen Ceepoeal iar 
Huw ti Bayport, MN Aon 
Meee send me mote information shat 
Andersen ® windows and gliding dour 
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The beautihul way to save feel ™ 


Andersen \WWindowallé 





To catch an octopus, 
Tongans dangle a 
rat in efhgy 


[n the Polynesian kingdom of 
Tonga, legend says that an octo- 
pus pave a rat, floundering in 
the sea, 4 ride to shore. Once 
on land, the ungrateful rat called 
eut: “O octopus, feel of your 
head: see what I bave left there.” 
lts head soiled, the octopus 
from that day has hated rats. 
Taking advantage of its enmity, 
Tongan fishermen fashion lures 
like the one shown here. Made 
from limestone, spotted cowrie 
shell, and coconut fronds and 
roots, this maka-fede represents 
a rat but resembles a crab, the 
octopus's favorite food. Whiait- 
ever the appeal, the lure works. 
Hanging on tenaciously, the 
octopus is lifted from ithe sea. 
Fishermen's methods are as 
varied as their victims. Some 
Japanese fish with birds. A 
tethered cormorant, its neck 
lied to prevent swallowing any 
but the smallest catch, may nab 


150 fish an howr. Another 
live aid is-the remora, a fish 
equipped with 4 dorsal fin m the 
form of a suction disk, On the 
east coast of Africa these 
sucker fish, lines strung through 
their tails, latch onto turtles. 

In Oceania, islanders catch 
garish with spider web. How? 
They fasten a ball of the gos- 
samer threads to a line and wait 
for the fish to snag their teeth 
on it. In Europe, eels are cap- 
tured the same way, on a bob of 
twine. If an cel shakes loose 
when pulled up, it's caught ian 
open umbrella held upside down. 

Many fish seem made to catch 
themselves: In Latvia, baskets 
suspended over Waterfalls catch 
jumping salmon, In Yugoslavia, 
mullet leap into boats blocking 
Migration stress. 

Flailing the surince of the 
water with long poles, Brazil's 
Waura Indians frighten fish inte 
waiting nets, Another Arazilan 
tribe, the Erigbaagtsa, stalk fish 





from the tops of banksicde trees. 
His bow and arrow at the ready, 
a tibesman chews on fruits and 
lets the scraps fall into the water. 
When o fish mses for a nibble, an 
arrow flies. Then the fisherman 
leaps in and seizes his prize, 

It is not known what Julio 
Buel ate that day in 1834 when 
he lunched on the shore of a 
Vermont lake. But the story 
noes that he was using & spoon, 
and it dropped into the water. A 
lurge fish saw it reflecting the 
light and struck. Buel also saw 
the light: He soldered a hook to 
the bow! of another spoon. Lo! 
a famous trolling lure was born. 

Whether spoon or maka-feke, 
fishermen’s tricks have given 
birth to many good stones. 
Readers find them a flavorsome 
idition to the pages of 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, 





Silent and Sound reasons 
to give a Kodak Moviedeck projector 
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Kodak Moviedeck Drojectors 





Te give you an idea of diamond values, the piece shown is available 
for about $1600, Sool nahn abe eer eboney pewrelry 
Starting at about $200, De Beers Consolidated Mines, Lt. 
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Of all the food processors four-inch one. And a pina 























around today, none gives purpose disc which slices 
u all the features of the on one side and shreds 
iE Food Processor. on the other. There are no 
The GE Food Processor extra blades to store out- 
chops, grinds, shreds, side the bowl. 
slices, grates, blends, it usually costs under $90." 
ee In less than It's serviced by a network 
60 second of 235 service centers. 
| The motor is in the back, If you need any more 
not undemeath, so it fits reasons to buy the se 
oe kitchen Food Processor, dr 
cabin 


to your local GE deal e 
Seeing is believing. 


(Acta! price muvy wary by deaber, 
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It has a dual-switch 
panel with on/off and 
ulse control. A five-inch 
| chute rather thana 
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Number Eight in the Involved American Series from Atlantic Richfield Company. 


| came back to life. 


A year ago | was ready to die. Seventy-two years of life 
was enough. My work was over. My family gone. | sat 
alone watching the calendar go by, lost in memories and 
self-pity. Then something happened. 





A large noisy family with too many children moved in next door. 
| was polite when the kids came by to introduce themselves 
and patiently let them race around the house exploring my 
mementos. But! didnt like it. 


In the weeks that followed, those monsters took on human 
characteristics. | learned their names. Their heroes. Their 
hiding places. Their favorite desserts. One day | found myself 
liking them. The next, loving them. | became the person I'd 
forgotten | was. 


When an opening came up at the children's school to cook 
hot lunches, the kids encouraged me to apply for it. The school 
board felt the job might be too much for a woman my age. 
But my husband and | had owned a restaurant for twenty-six 
years so they decided to give mea try. Well, m doing just fine. 


Older people can give so much if were given the chance. 
Without that chance, our lives can be so bleak. So dark. 
With it, we can become the people we ve forgotten we were. 
We can come back to life. 





Atlantic Richfield Campany believes that one of our national goals must be toencourage 
older Americans to continue to contribute to society as long as they are able. You can 
help make jt happen. Consider the facts. Take a stand. Gei involved. 


For a free bookie! on this issue, please write: Atlantic Richfield Company, Aging, 


FPO. Box 30169, Los Angeles, CA 90030. 
ARCO 
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The Krementz Collection in 14-Karat Gold Overlay. Superbly hand-crafted. 
Subtle, tasteful and exclusive designs. All of the rich beauty and wearing quality 
of the world’s finest gold jewelry. Guaranteed by Krementz to last a lifetime. 
Krementz ladies’ and men’s jewelry is available in the nation’s finest stores. 
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In North Clarendon, 
Vermont, there are 

450 people, and 
one Honda Dealer. 





And because there's a Honda Dealer tn 
North Clarendon, Vermont, there are a 
lot of Hondas in North Clarendon. 


In fact, that’s why you'll find a good 
many Hondasin towns like Ellicott City, 
Maryland with a population of 2,000. 
In McCook, Nebraska with a population 
of 8,300. Hurlev, Wisconsin where 
2,400 people live. There's a Honda 
Dealer in Dunbar, Pennsylvania with a 
population of 1,500. 


The point is, there are Honda Dealers 
in small towns, big towns, medium-sized 
towns. All kinds of towns throughout 
the country. 


And, as we continue to grow, we'll have 
even more dealers in even more towns. 


And all of our dealers are stocked with 
genuine Honda parts and accessories. 


But even the best parts department 
can't always have every part you might 
want. So we have a computer that keeps 
track of every single Honda part that 
we have in the United States. And it 
can find a part with the speed ot light. 
So what it all boils down to is simply 
this: There are Honda Dealers all across 
the country. And they re there for 

one simple reason. To take care of 
your Honda. 

That's why they're Honda Dealers. 


OT Aumerican Honda ALiotor ta i inc 


What the world Is coming to. 














l. Dan: The General in the sure. 2. Dean: Even on cold days, Very often, that’s. allit takes 


Electnc Weathertron  Dsiek: Like a formoce theres beat i the cat to heat @ House. 
heats your home in and an air conditioner sicte air. The Weathertren  Diek: And no gas or oll 
the wintes cools tt in one. extracts this hest and shortage to worry abet. 


pommnps (into the house, 





3. Dan: Then in the fom inside the houze to «64. Dan: *Saves you s0-60"— | where ym dive, 
suininer, it works-inre- the outside, on your heating bill—com-. Diek: Makes perfect 
verse—jtsanaircon- Nek: Reens you com- pared to ordinary Hectnc 8 6sense-to me. 
dithner—pumips teat fortable af] year round heating, dependng an 


For muee informgiian, omy tb ier! Elect, Appliance Pore, Oldg. 4, Porn 24, dooms, Ag €boed 
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We make a writing instrument that does 

more than just write. Any pen will put a mark on 
paper. Only a Parker says so much about you, from the fine 
precise line it sets down to its distinctive look in hand. But, 

of course, a Parker ball pen does write. Smoothly. 

Effortlessly. Up to 80,000 words 
—a full year of writing—on one refill. 
The slim Parker Classic in 22K gold electroplate, $13.50 
Substantial Parker 75 in solid sterling silver, $22.50 
Matching gift pencils, 
There are pens. Then there is Parker. 


PARKER 


World's mot wanted pens 
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Great Godfrey .. . Ford and GM 
owners disappearing .. . without 
a trace? 


Without a trace? 
s* 





Most people will buy the 
Dodge Diplomat wagon for all 
the luxury it offers. And, later, 
end up patting themselves 
on the back because it made a 
lot of sense, yt ' 

Happens all the time. 

Diplomat is every inch 
a luxury wagon. With clean, 
contemporary lines. Teak 
applique on the side, Gleamy 
deluxe wheel covers. Inside, 
there's a thickly padded split- 
back bench seat that has a 


hy dao Dipl — wagon. 


end cquapte. 


Car-napped, Holmes, 


how hendish. 














fold-down 

And you can order wire wheel 
covers. Or genuine leather 
seating, Or a digital AM/FM 
stereo radio with electromi 
station-secking...and a 
power antenna. 

Diplomat also has the wagon 
features that'll make a buver 
look... well, smart, Power front 
dise brakes. Power steering. 
Radial tires. 

Another thing. While this is 
a manageably sized wagon on 





You see, t's difficull to resist 
the luxury of this practical wagon, 


You might say people arc 
camed away by | fe coun 


. 






ae 2 inside. 
We invite you to compare the 
1978 Dodge Diplomat wagon 
with anything else around. For 
luxury. For features. For 
comfort. For 
operation. We're 
sure you ll end up 
buying or leasing 








“Most of our 
roads need 
immediate 

work.” 
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There are 
no simple solutions. 
Only intelligent 
choices. 
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“We have the 
world's best 
highway 
system.” 
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The Cousteau Odyssey 
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Atari: Fophheeio Sompece 


With Litton, you can have 
your microwave anda range too. 


x = 


MICROWAVE COMBINATION 






Cook all three ways. 
In the Litton Combination 
Microwave Range. 

Litton has put microwave 


COMING Insite @ Tande 





It's a combination of both. 
So 0) can cook with micro 
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Or conventionally Or witha Tou G21 beter faste in one 
combination at both at the half the time of conventional 
Soe! Tie ae pheiy 19 alone C runchier 
All that in a range that fits lapped cream) casseroles 
inte the sare 0-inch space Juicer masts and poultry 
your ald range does And. tighter preacs and 
lis a microwave oven, desserts Ever a complete 
tn horre? With Mmittowaves Meal can be ce womect ba bust 
AOL Can Quickiy warm larft a) minutes 
Vers, Vegetaties, sauces You'd expect it 
snacks and soups, Detrost from Litton. 
nage nimeats automaticaly The (ition Gomhinatior 
Wid save BMe and energy microwave range is anothe: 
lis a conventional oven. innovative way Littor is 
Bake and troll just ee ss changing the way America cooks 
ke Wer de in a + Good Huuseeeping = But thats what you've Some to 
conventional range Min as mine ‘ expect trom the eritire tine of 
The Model 651. combination Litton countertop microwave overs, combination 
Microwave range Aas A SToHOo One-oiete and double-owen microwave Panes 
COOKTOD, Sr Keless closec-coor broiling and Ask your Litton dealer to demonstrate it for you 


a selt-cleaning oven system that removes Por his name-and address call us, right now, toll 
auen the toughest baked-on stains. All designed le OM) S28. in Minnesota 


to make cooking and cleaning up easier call 612-553-2554. | 





Delta is an air line run by proies: . | Ae 
Like Walter Doll. He has been with Delta | Sear (eK 


for 15 years,the last SasanFAA-licensed « ' es ag 





Flight Superintendent. Walter supervises = SA ee sae 
upto 40 flights adayover the Deltasystem. ~~ = pe 


He also coordinates schedulingofcrewsand ~— 2s 
aircraft. lf there’s a problem, he switches planes ! eh 
and crews around to get that Delta flight off on time. ga bee 
So those passengers can get where they're going on time. 

When it comes to people, Walter Doll—like all 29,000 
Delta professionals —couldn’t care more. 








The 85 trunk is designed 
to pack in what your family 
can pack in, 











ae 


It goes without saying that ears are built for 


people. But Ole ismobile decided you get a much 
happier set of results when, instead of building 


for people, you build around them 

That's the idea of the Olds Delta 88: your 
family first. 

Your family preters sitting stretched out 
to sitting scrunched up. So try our head and 
legroom up front and in are Olds 88 has 


always meant “roomy car’, and our B&s tor '78 


keep the faith 

‘Your family needs a trunk that really packs 
itin. The new Olds Delta: 88 
gives you 20 cubic feet of trunk 
Space. 

When you and your tamily 
hit the road, you don't want to P 
tee! it. Computers helped us to 








Generous headroom and legroom 
in back mean a comfortable, enjoyable ride, 
For everyone, 


elta 88 


Can we build one for you? 


The #8 makes 
economical as well 

as mechanical sense 
with excellent mileage 
for a family-size car. 





76T c om! bination ot springs and 


sl Decks bsorp' ion tates, to help cradle all af you 


on the roads you drive. 

And you don't want our car free-wheeling 
with your money. Delta 88 puts fuel to work 
and keeps it there. 25 mp@ in highway tests, 

7 in the city, 20 combined, according ta EPA 
estimates with standard 231 V6 engine and auto- 
matic transmission. Your mileage depends on 
how you drive, your car's condition, and its 
equipment. (EPA estimates in California are 
lower.) The Delta 88 is equipped with GM-built 
Engines produced by various 
divisions. See your dealer for 
detiails 

Oldsmobile Delta 88, 
The family car we build by 
beginning with the family. 





